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“American” 


“THE MEANING OF THE WORD” 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered at Birthday Celebration, West Branch, lowa, August 10, 1948 


AM glad to have your invitation to come again to this 
lowa village where | was born. Here I spent the first 
ten years of my boyhood. My parents and grandparents 
came to this village in the covered wa; gon—pioneers in this 
community. They lie buried over the hill. They broke the 
prairie into homes of independent living. They worshipped 
(jod; they did their duty to their neighbors. They toiled 
to bring to their children greater comfort, better education 
and to open to them wider opportunity than had been theirs. 
| am proud to have been born in Iowa. As I have said 
before, through the eyes of a ten-year-old boy it was a place 
of adventure and daily discoveries. “The wonder of the 
‘rowing crops, the excitements of the harvest, the journeys 
to the woods for nuts and hunting, the joys of snowy win- 
ters, the comfort of the family fireside, of good food and 
tender care. 

And out of the excessive energy of all small boys, the 
evenings were filled with accounts of defeat and victory 
over animate and inanimate things—so far as they were 
permitted in a Quaker community. 

Indelible in those recollections was a widowed mother, 
sitting with her needle, cheerfully supporting three children 
and at the same time ministering to her neighbors. After 
that came life with Uncle Allan on his farm near this vil- 
lage, with the joys and sorrows which come to every small 
boy enroute to life’s disciplines by way of farm chores. 
\nd among them was the unending making of provisions 
for the next winter. But in those primitive days, social 
security was had from the cellar, not from the Federal 
Csovernment. 

You may be surprised if I tell you that at an age some- 
what under ten I began here my first national service. By 
my own efforts I furnished firecrackers required for the 
adequate celebration of the Independence of the United 
States on July 4, 1882. To.get those firecrackers, I entered 


into collective bargaining by which it was settled that I 
should receive one cent per hundred for picking potato bugs 
in a field in sight of this stand. My impression then, and 
now is, that it was an oppressive wage rate. 

Also, | took part in the political issues of the day by walk- 
ing beside a Garfield torchlight procession in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1884. And by the village flags at half-mast, 
learned of the assassination of Garfield, with some dim un- 
derstanding that somewhere in the nation great men guarded 
its future. 

One of the indelible impressions of memory was the orig- 
inal Quaker meeting house. Those recollections chiefly re- 
volve around the stiff repression of the explosive energies 
of a small boy sitting during the long silences. One time, 
however, the silence was broken by the shrill voice of Aunt 
Hannah who was moved in meeting bitterly to denounce 
the modernistic tendencies of those times. She had firm 
views on any form of recreation, which included singing in 
Sunday school. 

She closed with a peroration to the effect that if these 
tendencies persisted that edifice dedicated to God would 
some day become in fact that place of abomination—a 
“the-atre.” And truly, the old meeting house in its deca- 
dent years, having made way for a better edifice, became a 
movie house. My view is that the abomination part depends 
on the choice of the film. 

And among these recollections was that of a great lady 
who first taught me in school and remained my friend dur- 
ing her whole long and useful life. Mrs. Mollie Carran. 

It was from her that I first heard something about the 
word American. Many great writers and statesmen have 
attempted to express what we mean by that word. But 
there is an imponderable feeling within it which reaches to 
the soul of our people and defies measure. 
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America means far more than a continent bounded by twe 
oceans. It is more than pride of military power, glory in 
war, or in victory. It means more than vast expanse of 
farms, of great factories or mines, magnificent cities, or mil- 
lions of automobiles and radios. It is more even than the 
traditions of the great tide westward from Europe which 
pioneered the conquest of a continent. It is more than our 
literature, our music, our poetry. Other nations have these 
thirigs also. 

Maybe the intangible we cannot describe lies in the per- 
sonal experience and the living of each of us rather than in 
phrases, however inspiring. 

Perhaps without immodesty I can claim to have had some 
experience in what American means. I have lived many 
kinds of American life. 

After my early boyhood in this lowa village, I lived as 
the ward of a country doctor in Oregon. I lived among 
those to whom hard work was the price of existence. The 
open opportunities of America opened out to me the public 
chools. They carried me to the professional training of an 
American university. I began by working with my own 
hands for my daily bread. 

I have tasted the despair of fruitless search for a job. 
I know the kindly encouragement of an humble boarding- 
house keeper. I know now that at that time there was an 
economic depression either coming or going. But nobody 
told me of it. So I did not have the modern worry of what 
the Federal Government would do about it. 

| have conducted the administration of great industries 
with their problems of production and the well-being of 
their employes. 

| have seen America in contrast with many nations and 
races. My profession took me into many foreign lands under 
many kinds of government. I have worked with their great 
spiritual leaders and their great statesmen. I have worked 
in governments of free men, of tyrannies, of Socialists and of 
Communists. | have met with princes, kings, despots and 
desperadoes. 


| have seen the squalor of Asia, the frozen class barriers 
of Europe. I was not a tourist. I was associated in their 

! M4 . P ‘i _ Mf . _ 
working lives and problems. I had to deal with their social 
systems and their governments. And outstanding everywhere 
to these great masses of people there was a hallowed word 

“America.” To them, it was the hope of the world, 


My every frequent homecoming was a reaffirmation of the 
glory of America. Each time my soul was washed by the 
relief from grinding poverty of other nations, by the greater 
kindliness and frankness which comes from acceptance of 
equality and the wide-open opportunity to all who want a 
chance. It is more than that. It is a land of self-respect 
born alone of free men. 


In later years I participated on behalf of America in a 
great war. I saw untold misery and revolution. I have 
seen liberty die and tyranny rise. I have seen human slavery 
again on the march. 

| have been repeatedly placed by my countrymen where 
{ had need to deal with the hurricanes of social and 
economic destruction which have swept the world. I have 
seen bitter famine and the worst misery that the brutality 
of war can produce. 

I have had every honor to which any many could aspire. 
There is no place on the whole earth except here in 
America where all the sons of man could have this chance 
in life. 


I recount all this in order that, in Quaker terms, I can 
give my own testimony. 

The meaning of our word “America” flows from one pure 
spring. The soul of our America is its freedom of mind and 
spirit in man. Here alone are the open windows through 
which pours the sunlight of the human spirit. Here alone 
is human dignity not a dream, but an accomplishment. 

Perhaps another etching of another meaning of America 
lies in this community. It was largely settled by Quakers 
over ninety years ago. This small religious sect in England 
had declared that certain freedoms of man came from the 
Creator and not from the state 150 years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They spent much time in British 
stocks and jails for this first outburst of faith in the dignity 
of the individual man. 

They first came in refuge to New England. But the Puri- 
tans cut off their ears by way of disapproval of their religious 
individualism. Then came the great refuge which William 
Penn secured for them. From New England and Pennsyl- 
vania some of the ancestors of this community, before the 
Revolution, migrated first to Maryland, and after a gen- 
eration, they moved to the Piedmont of North Carolina. 
Then early in the last century slavery began to encroach 
upon them. Most of that community—5,000 of them— 
organized a concerted trek to Ohio and Indiana. 


This time they were seeking freedom from that great 
stain on human liberty. Again after a generation they 
hitched their covered wagons and settled on these prairies. 

Everywhere along these treks there sprang up homes and 
farms. But more vital was the Meeting House with its 
deep roots in religious faith, its tolerance and devotion to 
liberty of the individual. And in these people there was the 
will to serve their community and their country. Even this 
village was a station on the underground through which 
Negroes were aided to the freedom of Canada. Sons of this 
community were in the then Red Cross of the Civil War. 
And despite their peace-loving faith, many of their sons 
were enrolled in the Union Army to battle for free men. 

That imbedded individualism, that self-reliance, that sense 
of service, and above all those moral and spiritual founda- 
tions were not confined to the Quakers. They were but one 
atom in the mighty tide of these qualities of many larger 
religious bodies which make up the intangible of the word 
American. 

At the time our ancestors were proclaiming that the 
Creator had endowed all mankind with rights of freedom 
as the child of God, with a free will, there was being 
proclaimed by Hegel and later by Karl Marx a satanic 
philosophy of agnosticism and that the rights of man came 
from the state. The greatness of America today comes from 
one philosophy, the despair of Europe from the other. 

There are today fuzzy minded people in our country who 
would compromise in these fundamental concepts. They 
scoft at these tested qualities in men. They never have un- 
derstood and never will understand what the word America 
means. They explain that these qualities were good while 
there was a continent to conquer, and a nation to build. 
‘They say that time has passed. 

No doubt the land frontier has passed. But the frontiers 
of science are barely opening. This new land with all its 
high promise cannot and will not be conquered except by 
men inspired from the concepts of free spirit. 

It is those moral and spiritual qualities in free men which 
fulfill the meaning of the word American. And with them 
will come centuries of further greatness to our country. 











J. Hillis Miller 








This Solemn Hour 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS GREAT 


By J. HILLIS MILLER, President, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered to the Entering Class, University of Florida, July 24, 1948 


OU have come to the President’s office this morning 

by invitation. We are honored that you have come. 

You constitute one of the few entering classes at the 
University of Florida that can be received in this office. 
Except for your class, which is now entering at the beginning 
of the second term of the summer session, the numbers are 
too large for small group discussion. At the beginning of the 
regular semester this fall we shall welcome to the University 
something like 3,000 new students which will comprise a 
part of a total enrollment of approximately 10,000. This is 
three times as many as we enrolled before the war. Let there 
be no mistake about it, mass production in education threat- 
ens to destroy the effectiveness of education. It is our fervent 
hope that the University of Florida can prevent this tragic 
consequence. 

Therefore, we have taken advantage of the fact that your 
group is relatively few in numbers. What we are doing this 
morning we hope to see duplicated in small groups all over 
this campus by deans, counsellors, and members of the teach- 
ing faculty. It is the policy of the University to be closely 
associated with its students. 

Second, I would like to announce through you to the 
thousands of students enrolled for this fall that we are begin- 
ning to build on this campus one of the most comprehensive 
individualized student personnel programs in the country. 
With the appointment of a new Dean of Student Personnel, 
a Dean of Women, and other personnel officers to add to a 
splendid personnel staff already on the campus, we shall 
soon be ready to give to you and your fellow students the 
personalized attention you so richly deserve. 

Third, let me remind you that you are entering an insti- 
tution of higher learning that symbolizes your own youth, 
vitality, and hopefulness. While most institutions are talk- 
ing about it, the University of Florida is actually building a 
physical plant to meet the needs of tomorrow. Millions of 
dollars worth of new buildings are being erected, practically 
all old buildings are being rehabilitated, and at least eight 
additional buildings have been authorized. Notwithstanding 
this phenomenal progress, the administration is projecting an 
additional six-year program that calls for many additional 
buildings. Our aim is nothing less than to make the Uni- 
versity of Florida truly representative of the great state of 
Florida and a leader among educational institutions of the 
country. In such an atmosphere of growth and development, 
your own potential development should strike fire and feast 
on the oxygen of a congenial atmosphere. 

While these matters are important they do not constitute 
the real reason I have invited you to meet with me this morn- 
ing. There are a few things I would like to say through you 
to the youth of America. The first thing I should like to 
say is that I think it is about time that the sane and sound 
element of youth should begin to talk back to its elders. 
Things are not going so well in this country and throughout 
the world. A lot of bad decisions are being made, and as 
usual, the adult generation is getting ready to call upon 
youth to back up its decisions. Youth is being asked to make 
all-out preparation for any eventuality. In view of this situa- 
tion, youth should insist upon a compact with its elders 


through which it would have some voice in domestic and 
foreign affairs. 

As one of the relatively few American educators who have 
consistently advocated military preparation, I should also 
like to be on record as contending that my generation has no 
moral right to call upon American youth to enforce its de- 
cisions with their blood and sweat and tears except under 
the condition that high statesmanship, non-partisan action, 
and unselfish motives have been applied to the solution of 
problems which are known to be pregnant with elements 
conducive to war. What, then, should the youth of America 
say to its elders in these uncertain and dangerous times? 

First, the youth of America, and for that matter, the youth 
of the world, shou! say to its elders that it will not fight 
for peace and security until the international machinery for 
peace and security has exhausted its highest possibility. One 
of the few neutral factors in this country, a factor which 
may neither be classed with the assumptions in favor of social 
progress nor with the vulnerabilities of the age in which we 
live, is man’s organizational ability to get things done. If 
the nations were willing to organize for peace as vigorously, 
as conscientiously, and as expensively as they do for war 
there would be no question but that peace would be obtain- 
able. Youth, upon whose shoulders the alternative responsi- 
bility must necessarily be placed has a right to demand that 
the machinery for peace be made to work. 

Second, youth has a right to demand that there be elim- 
inated from the earth in this so-called civilized day the pre- 
historic and neurotic belief that one achieves a kind of im- 
mortality on the field of battle. The struggle for power, 
imperialistic expansion, and national patriotism has fed on 
that false contention long enough. From time immemorial 
the ideals of Nietzsche and Fichte have been enthroned in the 
Old World. Nietzsciie used to say: “The army of humanity 
must steel itself, grasp sword and buckler, and disregarding 
the wails of the wounded and the cries of the disheartened, 
march on into the glorious future. Its virtues must be those 
of the fighter, the hero; tender compassion and humility and 
love will never win the promised land.” 

If one combines the ideals of Nietzsche with the ideals of 
Fichte, we have the hard merciless humanity which makes a 
good soldier and places him in a nationalistic setting with a 
nationalistic philosophy. For it was Fichte who glorified na- 
tionalism and inspired Germany before the days of the 
Kaiser or of Hitler. Following his addresses to the German 
nation in 1807 in which he said that through patriotism men 
make themselves a part of God he went out and “on the field 
of battle attained immortality.” 

It was this kind of philosophy that caught the youth of 
Europe off guard prior to the Second World War. As Presi- 
dent Norlin of one of our mid-western universities said upon 
returning from Europe before the war began: “Youth had 
found the joy of belonging, of being loyal to something out- 
side of itself, of believing something with all its might and 
marching together with a common faith toward a common 
goal.” “The goal is,” he said, “as false as hell, but there 
is something splendid, terribly splendid, in their marching 
together.” It is about time that youth staked its claim to a 
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higher deity than the god of war and it should declare its 
change in allegiance in the council chambers of its elders. 

‘Third, youth should respectfully advise its elders that we 
are still engaged in the greatest repair job in history and that 
the job is far from being finished. The structure of the world 
was gutted by the last war and we have not begun to repair 
the damages. Civilization has survived after a fashion, but 
many of its rich fruits are growing slowly on the ruins. 
Thriving and flourishing trees of a civilization have never 
continued to thrive when cultivated by bursting shells of war 
or irrigated with the blood of millions of human beings. This 
generation must repair the damages of the last war. It must 
be done with our own construction crews and not contracted 
for by some other generation. The world has not the time 
nor the energy to fight another war. To do so would be to 
ascend its own funeral pyre, and, like Hercules, to destroy 
itself with its own hands. 

Finally, and | am now speaking specifically to the youth of 
America, the youth of this great country should call upon 
its elders to halt without delay the cheap political approach 
to the problems of this solemn hour, as displayed so pa- 
thetically and tragically in recent weeks, and to substitute 
therefore a sound, objective, and statesmanship approach 
which might have some chance to bring about a measure of 
success. ‘The members of the Congress and the President 
have no moral right to register and to call to service literally 
thousands of our youth while they engage in ordinary ward 
politics unbecoming statesmen of high principles, and un- 
worthy of a nation upon the shoulders of which now rests 
such grave national and international responsibilities. 

It will be clear that the youth of America is being called 
upon to wage a kind of moral crusade in favor of peace and 
constructive world order and security. The place of moral 
will in the struggle for a peaceful world order has not been 
fully explored. Ihe modern world, it is recognized, is the 
legatee of a thorny heritage. It is reasonable to suppose 
that there will have to be a complete reorganization of the 
economic and political philosophy of the world as a part of 
the procedure for peace. So long as there are so many of the 
vouth of the old world at the mercy of an insidious economic 
and political system built upon the credo of nationalism and 
materialism there is probably only one effective weapon left. 
The final question is whether the moral will of man is 
strong enough to wage war against war. 

In “If This Be Treason” John Haynes Holmes once said: 

“War some day will be abolished by the will of man. 
This assertion does not in any way invalidate the truth 
that war is fundamentally caused by impersonal, political, 
economic and social forces—in our day predominately eco- 
nomic. But it is the destiny of man to master and control 
such forces, even as it is his destiny to harness rivers, chain 
the lightning, and ride the storm. It is human will, oper- 
ating upon social forces, that has abolished slavery, infan- 
ticide, duelling, and a score of other social enormities. 
Why should it not do the same for war? 


On the other hand, Dr. Carrel, in his book, “Man, The 
Unknown,” has serious doubts about the moral will of man. 
He writes: 






“Most civilized men manifest only an elementary form 
of consciousness. ‘They are capable of the easy work which 
in modern society insures the survival of the individual. 

They produce, they consume, they satisfy their physio- 
logical appetites. They also take pleasure in watching, 
among great crowds, athletic spectacles, in seeing childish 
and vulgar moving pictures, in being rapidly transported 
without effort, or in looking at swiftly moving objects. 
They are soft, sentimental, lascivious, and violent. They 
are extremely numerous. They have engendered a vast 
horde of children whose intelligence remains rudimen- 
tary.” 


This statement appears most discouraging. However, Dr. 
Carrel later gives us some encouragement. He writes: 
“High culture is not necessary to fertilize . . . moral sense 
and judgment . . . To those who constitute the multitudes 
of industrial civilization moral sense is far more necessary 
than intelligence.” Dr. Carrel goes on to say that “much 
more than science, art, religious rites, moral beauty is the 
basis of civilization.” 

In an address delivered by Nicholas Murray Butler in 
1939 on “Toward a Federal World,” he asked a very sig- 
nificant question: “What is it that in the last resort should 
rule and guide the action of men and shape the public policies 
of the governments which the several nations may from time 
to time set up?” “Obviously,” said Dr. Butler, “it is the 
moral law.” 


“This moral law is not difficult to understand,” he went 
on. “Everyone, however great, knows when he is telling 
the truth, when he is acting in unselfish regard for the 
welfare of his fellow-men and when he is subjugating the 
gain-seeking or the power-seeking motive to higher and 
more constructive principles. The practical-minded man 
will see this. The theoretical person who loves to deal 
only with words and with impressions of the moment, may 
take some time, perhaps a long time, to learn it. Unless 
it be learned, however, there is no escape from the bar- 
barism which is return to the jungle.” 


I beg of you, and all American youth, as potential leaders 
of your generation and of civilization itself that you invade 
this field of action, to educate morally and spiritually infuse 
the hearts and minds of the multitude. It should be en- 
couraging to us to know that soldiers as well as scientists 
believe that in war the moral is to the material as three to 
one, so in the effort to win a peaceful and orderly world, 
the spiritual is three-fourths of victory. If your elders do 
not believe that, perhaps you had better turn teacher rather 
than to join the ranks of students. 


It remains true, whatever else might be said, that you and 
your fellow students throughout America will furnish the 
leaders for the United States in the difficult days that are 
ahead. Your responsibility is great. I call upon you to help 
preserve and to protect your own future and that of the 
nation soon to be entrusted to your care. You are called 
upon to do the difficult thing of living both in the past and 
in the future. One hardly knows these days which is the 
most important. 
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Education for the New Social Order 


TRAGIC RESULTS NOW APPARENT 


By AUGUSTUS G. RUDD, Chairman, Guardians of American Education 
Delivered before the National Society of New England Women, New York, N. Y., February 26, 1948 


AM very happy to be here today to talk to you about a 

subject of vital concern to all of us—the education of 

youth. Not only are we deeply concerned with the edu- 
cation of our children as a personal matter but also from a 
patriotic standpoint, for the destiny of this Republic will 
soon be in their hands. They will decide whether it remains 
a great Republic of free men and women or falls into the 
totalitarian abyss of socialism, communism or any other 
police state. 

I should like, however, to first make my personal position 
clear. | am not a teacher, nor do I have any personal or 
material interest in the teaching profession. I am not a 
writer of textbooks and have no interest nor connection with 
the publication or sale of them. 

But | have a deep feeling of gratitude for the opportunities 
that were given me as a child, to learn about and understand 
our great American heritage, and feel a sincere obligation 
to do what I can to see that our youngsters have equal oppor- 
tunity. I shall attempt to explain why that opportunity is 
lost to millions of the children of today. 


Pus.ic ScHoo.s’ Fine Recorp 


Free public schools are distinctly an American institution. 
The principle that every child is entitled to an equal oppor- 
tunity for a sound education was recognized almost from the 
beginning of colonization in America. It was on February 
13, 1635, that the first free public school was opened in New 
England, to become known as the Boston Latin School. 

For almost 300 years, and until quite recently, this great 
American institution has been a bulwark of freedom. It has 
done a great job. It has had our unlimited confidence. More 
than any other institution, it is the one which the average 
American would unqualifiedly say is thoroughly sound. 

And why has the public school enjoyed such complete con- 
fidence? Because it had been free of politics and propaganda. 
It had given pupils a factual knowledge, while training them 
in the homely virtues and developing mental discipline. Its 
textbooks had provided reliable information and encouraged 
sound thinking. No one doubted that the teacher’s main 
purpose was to educate the child. Both teachers and text- 
books truly reflected our faith and belief in the basic prin- 
ciples upon which our liberties were founded. The teaching 
profession may well be proud of this record of many genera- 
tions. But a profound change has been apparent during the 
past 20-25 years. 


SrupEeNnts Lose FAIrH IN AMERICAN Way 


At a delightful garden party near the banks of the Hudson 
River, there were present several students from a nearby 
women’s college, two of whom I engaged in conversation. 
Although these young ladies were born and bred in the finest 
American tradition, | was amazed to hear their opinions on 
economic and political philosophy. Both held that our Amer- 
ican free economy was outmoded, that the profit motive was 
bad, and that socialism would be an improvement. Both were 
lukewarm about the value of the Constitution of the United 
States, saying that it had outlived its usefulness in many 
respects and now retarded democracy. One said that com- 
munism was a modern form of democracy from which we 


could adopt many desirable features. In short, these college 
girls had little or no faith or belief in our American system 
regardless of its glorious record of material and spiritual 
blessings, the envy of oppressed peoples all over the world. 


Co.vece Pott SHows 63 Percent FAvor SociALIsM 


No doubt all of you have had similar experiences, for this 
leading girls college is not unique. It could be any of about 
two-thirds of our colleges, for men or women, North, South, 
East, or West; for a carefully conducted survey recently 
revealed that nearly two-thirds of our college students favored 
socialism. Dr. Henry Link posed the following question to a 
cross section of 5,000 people: “If the Government owned and 
managed industries, would you get more or less for your 
money than you do now?” Among the general population, 
43 percent said that they would get as much or more under 
Goverment ownership, and 63 percent of the college students 
polled were of this opinion. 

Bewildered parents all over the country have been asking 
themselves in recent years, ‘How do these youngsters get 
that way?” Time and again I have heard a distressed parent 
say, “Jim certainly didn’t get it at home.” Or, “Jane was 
all right before she went to college.” Or, “I thought we had 
the best schools in the countr..” So, what is the answer? Is 
there a pattern or plan behind a widespread movement ? 
Unfortunately, this condition has been brought about largely 
by design. Briefly, this is the story. 

DEBUNKING THE FOUNDING FATHERS 

Thirty-five years ago, Charles A. Beard, then a young 
professor at Columbia University, wrote a book called An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States, in which he questioned the motives and the work of 
the founding fathers of this Republic. This book may be 
properly considered the primary source of the “debunkers”’ 
of American history. It advanced the theory of “economic 
determinism,’ meaning that any man’s motives are dominated 
by his present or expected wealth, and therefore his actions 
must be judged solely in this light. Since most of the signers 
of the Constitution were men of some wealth (quite natur- 
ally, since they were educated and education was rare and 
expensive in those days) it follows, according to the book, 
that their impelling motives for creating this great charter 
of freedom were not necessarily for the good of the whole 
people but rather for the delegates’ own personal interest. 

In his 1913 book Beard states: “Suppose * * * that sub- 
stantially all of the merchants, money lenders, security- 
holders, manufacturers, shippers, capitalists, and financiers 
and their professional associates are to be found on one side 
in support of the Constitution and that substantially all or 
the major portion of the opposition came from the nonslave- 
holding farmers and the debtors—would it not be pretty 
conclusively demonstrated that our fundamental law was not 
the product of an abstraction known as ‘the whole people,’ 
but of a group of economic interests which must have expected 
beneficial results from its adoption?” ‘The greater part of 
the book is then devoted to showing that the delegates had 
economic interests and property, and thus he proves his case. 

Seldom has a more unjust and destructive tueory been 
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advanced in the history of our country. And yet, this book 
has been required reading in thousands of schools and colleges 
for a generation. ““This book,” says Walter Lippmann, 
“has had an immense influence upon the writing and teaching 
of American history and upon the outlook of the generation 
that was educated in the interval between the two great wars. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that this book is 
the classic which set the fashion for the debunking historians.” 


“Buri_tpinc AMERICA” TEXTBOOKS 


Now do we find this propaganda in our school classrooms ? 
We certainly do. There is a series of textbooks called Build- 
ing America sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. In California the Sons of the American Revolution, 
learning that the State department of education intended to 
introduce these books into the public schools, vigorously 
opposed the proposal and instituted court action to prevent 
it. | now quote one item from the SAR complaint and peti- 
tion in the proceedings before the legislature of the State of 
California: 

“Building America is a subversive publication in that it 
undermines principles essential to our form of government. 
‘The following material contained therein is of that character: 

“1. The representation that the Constitution of the United 
States was the work of well-to-do lawyers, bankers, and 
businessmen, acting against the interest of the common peo- 
ple, as part of a program to make personal profit.” 

On page 6 of volume II of Building America we find 
this text: 

“Nearly all the men who gave their great talents to the 
job were capable, well-to-do lawyers, planters, merchants, 
bankers, or businessmen. Some of them had lent money to 
carry on the Revolution. Many had Continental bonds and 
paper money which were almost worthless, but which they 
wanted the new government to make good. None of the 
delegates was a city mechanic or a small farmer who owned 
little or no property.” 

There you see the ideas from Professor Beard’s book—as 
plain as day. 

‘The SAR petition continues: 

‘The board was put on notice regarding the subversive 
origin of propaganda in the Building America books. It was 
shown that the unit, Our Constitution, had been prepared 
in 1936 in a Federal writers’ project in New York City with 
\W PA funds; that a considerable part of the material con- 
sisted of hand-outs from Federal propaganda agencies; that 
the educational pattern was based on programs of left-wing 
radical groups.” 

Fortunately the SAR won a complete victory in California 
and the legislature refused money for the purchase of the 
books, Building America. Incidentally, who do you suppose 
put up a good part of the money to finance these textbooks? 
‘The General Education Board (founded by John D. Rocke- 
feller) which advanced $50,000 for this purpose. 


OriGIn OF ProGressiIvE MovEMENT 


With the rise of communism in Soviet Russia, the alien 
theories of Karl Marx began to take root in the United 
States. ‘They found particularly fertile soil among the radical 
educators at Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
a small group decided the time was ripe for a new social 
order of a collectivist character. 

Getting stimulus from the ideas of Professors John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, and others, the Institute of International 
Education was established in Columbia University in 1919. 
It started conducting trips to foreign lands, aided by educa- 
tional foundation funds. 


A noted educator, Dr. John C. Almack, professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University, says: 

“Many teachers and students took the pilgrimage to the 
Old World, usually including Germany and Russia in their 
itineraries. Many of them returned challenging everything 
American, breathing fire and defiance to property, the profit 
system, and the Constitution, and beating the tom-toms for a 
new social order. They began the active diffusion of 
economic reform ideas by means of pamphlets, papers, panel 
discussions, forums, lecturers, teaching, and books. They were 
filled with the notion that revolution was just around the 
corner, and that they must declare the way, after insuring 
their own safety, should things go wrong, by guaranties of 
academic freedom. 

“The new schools in Russia were organized and conducted 
after the model laid out by John Dewey in Chicago many 
years earlier. The children ran the schools, worked when 
they pleased, were rude and unmannerly, and showed no 
respect for parents or teachers. No reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and such old-fashioned fundamentals were tolerated in 
these modern schools. Instead, there was a complex system, 
in which, with social activities, skills were supposed to be 
introduced when and if the pupils wanted them. 

“In the Russian schools indoctrination in the practice of 
communism was included as direct instruction. A teacher 
who would have introduced a doubt of its merits would 
have been liquidated by a comrade on guard as a counter- 
revolutionary. 

“Ardent American tourists saw and heard only what the 
boss Bolshevik wanted them to see and hear. They missed 
many of the views that would have shown the system for 
what it was. 

“However, they came back to America bubbling over with 
evangelism for the ‘new’ education, and particularly bally- 
hooed ‘education for a new social order.’ Needless to say, 
this ‘new social order’ embraced the tenets and practices of 
collectivism, a name caution taught these apostles to prefer 
to Communism.” 

Prof. George S. Counts says in his “The Soviet Challenge 
to America?” I am indebted to the International Institute 
of Teachers College for making both trips to Russia pos- 
sible.” 

CotuMBIA University LEADS THE Way 


Since these activities were largely under the command of 
Columbia teachers, it was only natural that Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, should become the fountainhead 
of this new type of education. Not only were teachers who 
were looking for advancement beginning to come in great 
numbers to Teachers College, but the summer schools which 
taught these most “advanced” ideas were so well advertised 
that many thousands came each summer, swept off their feet 
by teachings—things they had never heard before. They 
became the victims of new theories of society and the kind 
of “education” (so-called), which was necessary to produce 
and perpetuate such a society. Consequently, they went back 
to their respective cities, towns and hamlets with the abso- 
lute conviction that they had discovered the fount of all 
educational knowledge (‘Teachers College) and the sure way 
to save the world from the plague, and civilization from its 
worst enemy, namely, itself. 

Now multiply this yearly performance by the number of 
years since the first World War and you can imagine how 
many men and women in our teaching profession have be- 
come inoculated with these subversive doctrines. 

Styling themselves the “Frontier Thinkers,” these edu- 
cator-reformers and their colleagues, the more aggressive 
social reformers experimented in “liberal” schools and tested 
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the possibilities of capturing our educational system. Their 
methods and techniques were extremely subtle, and their 
doctrines were artfully concealed in an attractive package 
labeled “progressive education,” and decorated with ribbons 
called Social Science. Socialism? Of course not. This was 
the new twentieth century streamlined model of “democ- 
racy,” said the Frontier Thinkers. As everyone likes to be 
progressive, and everybody wants democracy, little opposi- 
tion developed. 


Grant From CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


In 1926 a group known as the American Historical As- 
sociation appointed a commission of liberal educators to 
“investigate the teaching of history and other social studies 
in the schools.” After bringing in a preliminary report in 
1928, this commission was enlarged, secured a grant ot 
$300,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and spent five 
years in deliberations. From about this time the more mili- 
tant social reformers, or “hard progressives,” dominated the 
movement. In 1934 the commission published its report, the 
fifteenth volume of which is entitled Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations, and contains the premise and philosophy of the 
left-wing educators: Our American way of life is a failure 
and must make way for a collectivist form of society. Edu- 
cation is to bring the day of this utopian “integrated order.” 

From “Conclusions and Recommendations” we learn in 
detail how this indoctrination through the schools is to be 
accomplished. The propaganda vehicle is to be the new 
Social Science courses, supplanting the traditional United 
States history, geography, and civics. Textbooks are to be 
rewritten, special courses and teacher’s guides are to be 
prepared and other teaching material is to be carefully 
selected to accomplish this purpose of education. 


Proressor LAskKi CALLS It SocIALIsM 


Perhaps the most fitting characterization of this book is 
the statement of Prof. Harold Laski, prominent English 
educator and Marxist, who says: 

“Stripped of its carefully neutral phrases, the report is 
an educational program for a Socialist America * * * (It) 
could be implemented in a society only where socialism was 
the accepted way of life; for it is a direct criticism of the 
ideals that have shaped capitalist America.” (New Republic, 
July 29, 1940.) 

Thus, was hatched the plan of the collectivists at Teachers 
College to propagate alien ideologies through the public 
schools from coast to coast. 

Having formulated this ambitious plan, they found that 
the most difficult part of the program was to introduce it 
into the public schools. After all, to change the “climate of 
opinion” of American citizens so that they will discard 
many traditional institutions is no small undertaking. Who 
knew what boards of education and parents would have to 
say? Obviously the task required skill in preparation and 
extreme tact in presentation. 

Proressor Rucc’s SociaL SciENCE CourRSsEs 

One of the ablest for this task was Prof. Harold Rugg, 
of Teachers College, keen, resourceful, teacher of teachers. 
Rugg had long been an exponent of the “new social order” 
and had experimented with courses developing the idea. In 
fact, in the early 1920’s he introduced his social science 
pamphlets into the Lincoln School of New York City. 
With the strong support of radical colleagues, Professor 
Rugg introduced his social science courses into other schools, 
and in time his whole comprehensive courses, including 10 
or more textbooks and various accessories, were in use in 
approximately 5,000 schools. 





The working tools of this system are as follows: Text- 
books, workbooks, and Teacher’s Guides. One or two ex- 
amples will show the nature of this system, which emphasizes 
“attitudes” at expense of knowledge. 

In one of the pupil’s workbooks the question is asked: “Is 
the United States a land of opportunity for all our people? 
Why? This is the answer the child should give according to 
the Teacher’s Guide For Our Country and Our People 
(p. 38): 

“The United States is not a land of opportunity for all 
our people; for one-fifth of the people do not earn any 
money at all. There are great differences in the standards 
of living of the different classes of people. The majority do 
not have any real security.” 

Most of us hold the belief that our country is superior 
to dictatorships of other nations. But apparently we are 
wrong. For this is how the Teacher's Guide for America’s 
March Toward Democracy (p. 52) rules out any such 
attitude: 

“Of the 315 pupils 88 per cent said that the following 
statement was true, ‘My country is unquestionably the best 
country in the world.’ Now the attitude thus expressed is 
one that we decidedly do not want to develop in our classes.” 

Among other tips to teachers, we find this in the Teacher's 
Guide for America’s March Toward Democracy (p. 68) : 

“Treat the War for Independence essentially as an 
economic struggle between the ruling classes of England and 
the Colonies.” 

Thus we find many instances of the influence of Beard’s 
thinking in 1913. In one of Prof. Harold Rugg’s social- 
science textbooks, History of American Government and 
Culture, page 127, the following text appears: 

“For land speculation later involved many leaders. 
Among them were Franklin, Gallatin, Patrick Henry, Rob- 
ert Morris, James Wilson, and many less widely known 
men. The speculators soon saw that to protect their owner- 
ship they must have the help of a recognized Central Gov- 
ernment which would establish land offices, make accurate 
surveys, and establish Army posts to protect the settlers. 
There was a second group of speculators who also wanted 
a Central Government. They were gamblers who were 
buying up the depreciated paper money.” 

In Rugg’s Teacher’s Guide for America’s March Toward 
Democracy, page 71, we find the following: 

“The convention, however, consisted of a very small self- 
selected group of well-to-do, educated upper-class Americans, 
many of whom were exceedingly conservative. This was the 
group that made the written Constitution of the United 
States.” 

And in the same Teacher’s Guide on page 72 is this: 

“Furthermore, show that not more than 3 per cent of all 
the inhabitants of the United States actually voted on the 
ratification of the new Constitution. Emphasize that thus 
only the small property class was represented in this con- 
servative government.” 

This is history as taught by the Rugg system. 

These examples illustrate the kind of “attitude” taught 
by the Rugg courses. In scores of other instances the 
American way of life is subtly undermined, disparaged or 
openly attacked. 

While Beard did not teach socialism the alternative to 
constitutional freedom in this age is socialism. 

The pity is that the millions who have read and are still 
being taught the economic interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States will not read or be taught the histories, 
by Charles A. and Mary Beard, written 30 and 35 years 
later. They powerfully present the facts that reveal the 
blessings of a free society as against the workings of the 
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socialized or authoritarian state, particularly the Republic, 
the Federalist papers, Roosevelt and the Coming of the 
War, and Basic History of the United States in which the 
professor and his wife say: 

“With this book we bring to a close our many years of 
cooperative efforts in seeking to interpret the long course 
of American history, newly written to express the historical 
judgment which we have reached after more than 40 years 
devoted to the study of documents and the observation of 
ife at first hand in all parts of the United States, rural 
ind urban, and in parts of the Old World and the Orient.” 


SCHEME OF INDOCTRINATION 


Soon the entire scheme of indoctrination of the Frontier 
Thinkers became entrenched in our educational system from 
yrade schools to colleges. Beard, Dewey, Counts and numer- 
ous others did the spade work. Rugg and others write the 
courses for children to fit the specifications of the plan. Then 
they devise courses for teachers, which sell them on the 
philosophy and expect them to sell the community through 
the medium of the children. Then teachers’ colleges fall 
into line by making similar courses mandatory for those 
secking advanced degrees. Qualifying teachers then are 
rated as specialists in the social sciences and favored in 
“progressive” schools, where they naturally advocate the 
use of Rugp’s and similar courses. And so the cycle of 
propaganda is complete. All of which has been financed by 
millions of good capitalistic dollars from educational foun- 
dations assisting to cut the throat of the very economic 
system which created them! 


Briefly, that is how it happened—how the radical teachers 
captured the citadel of learning, while parents did not realize 
what was going on, and consolidated their position by means 
of great organizations such as the NEA, 

Now, what has been the result of 20 years or more of this 
kind of education? After all, we are not prejudiced against 
new ideas or methods and should judge any institution by 
its results—its effect on our society. There have been some 
benefits or good points, but they have been so minor as com- 
pared to the bad ones that the general effect on millions of 
the younger generation has been little short of tragic. A fair 
appraisal of this educational scheme for a new social order 
will reveal vital defects, as follows: (1) It has caused 
shocking deficiencies in knowledge of mathematics, history, 
civics, geography, spelling, grammar, and other basic sub- 
jects. (2) It has given unsound citizenship training by ig- 
noring or weakening discipline, initiative, respect for author- 
ity, willingness to work, and other attributes of good train- 
ing. (3) The social science in particular has been used as a 
cover in many instances for indoctrination in Marxism and 
other subversive activities undermining faith in our Ameti- 
can institutions. 

Time will not permit detailed reference to the many 
tallacies of progressive education. We all have seen these 
costly failures, including many to show the deficiencies now 
apparent in basic education. For instance, Mathematics—I 
have a letter written during the war from an admiral of 
our Navy to a professor of the University of Michigan. It 
says in part: 

“A carefully prepared selective examination was given to 
4.200 entering freshmen at 27 of the leading universities 
and colleges of the United States. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the men taking this examination were unable to pass the 
arithmetical reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed the 
whole test, which included also arithmetical combinations, 
vocabulazy, and spatial relations. The majority of failures 





weré not merely border line, but were far below passing 
grade. Of the 4,200 entering freshmen who wished to enter 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, only 10 per 
cent had already taken elementary trigonometry in the high 
schools from which they had graduated. Only 23 per cent 
had taken more than one and a half years of mathematics in 
high school. In order to enroll the necessary number of men 
in the training schools, it was found necessary at one of the 
training stations to lower the standards in 50 per cent of the 
admissions. This necessity is attributed to a deficiency in the 
early educations of the men involved.” 

History: Wise men have long known that a knowledge 
of history is indispensable to good citizenship, for it is the 
essence of man’s experience through the ages. “Not to 
know what happened before one was born is always to be 
a child,” said Cicero. No nation can be severed from a pre- 
ceding generation, and history, therefore, becomes a continu- 
ous drama wherein each scene leads to the next. 

In a survey made by the New York Times in 1943, col- 
lege freshmen throughout the nation revealed a striking 
ignorance of even the elementary aspects of United States 
history, “and knew almost nothing about many important 
phases of their country’s growth and development,” said 
Benjamin Fine. 

Seven thousand students in 36 colleges and universities 
in all sections of the country were examined. A _ large 
majority of these college freshmen could not identify such 
names as Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, or Theodore Roosevelt. Of those questioned, 1,705, 
or 25 per cent did not know that Abraham Lincoln was 
President of the United States during the Civil War. 
Twenty-five students listed George Washington as having 
been president during that highly important period; 35 per 
cent listed Alexander Hamilton as being principally famous 
as President of the United States. A goodly number of 
students listed Hamilton as being historically important be- 
cause of his watches! 

The survey revealed that most of these students had taken 
courses in social studies or social science, but that 82 per cent 
of the colleges of this country do not require the teaching 
of United States history for the undergraduate degree. Few 
of the students had any notion of the geographical and his- 
torical formation of the United States. 

Civics: For many generations, the course known as civics 
was an important one in American schools, featuring a 
study of the United States Constitution, its history and 
philosophy. But under the scheme of the frontier thinkers, 
civics as a separate course was dropped along with history 
and geography to make room for social science. Figures of 
the United States Office of Education show that only 5.97 
per cent of high-school students, or one in seventeen, took 
civil government, and many of these courses stressed police, 
firemen, garbage man, fly control, and similar matters of local 
government. Such information is desirable, but hardly at 
the expense of the knowledge and understanding of our 
charter of freedom and the basic law of the land. 

Although the Bill of Rights and the Constitution are 
significant milestones in this nation’s life, the students 
queried in the N. Y. Times survey were only slightly famil- 
iar with both of these great documents. Less than half of 
these college freshmen could name two of the many specific 
powers granted to Congress by the Constitution, while only 
45 per cent could name four specific freedoms guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. 

Geography: “Inasmuch as America’s history unfolds in a 
geographic setting, without some concept of this setting an 
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understanding of local and sectional trends would appear 
impossible,” says Benjamin Fine in Times survey. The 
students were asked to name the States starting with Massa- 
chusetts in their geographic order from north to south. Only 
3 per cent of the students—193 out of 7,000 could list the 
States along the eastern seaboard with any degree of accu- 
racy. 

Most of our students did not have the faintest notion of 
what this country looks like. St. Louis, located on America’s 
most famous river, the Mississippi, was placed on the Pacific 
Ocean, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, the Atlantic Ocean, Ohio 
River, St. Lawrence River, and almost every place else. 
Only 15 per cent of the college freshmen had any idea where 
Portland, Oreg., was located. Two hundred and fifty 
students thought that Portland, Oreg., was on the Atlanti 
Ocean. 


As you may know, Scarsdale, N. Y. has long been a 
stronghold of “progressive” education. Long after its fal- 
lacies had been exposed throughout the Nation, the Frontier 
Thinkers were able to hold out at Scarsdale, until a com- 
mittee of alarmed parents made their own survey, viewed 
the results and insisted on cleaning house. On the subject 
of social studies versus the separate teaching of geography, 
history and civics under their own names, their report, 
which should be read by every school board in the country, 
states: ‘Some fathers and apparently mothers have been sur- 
prised at the ignorance of some Scarsdale School graduates 
about geography; and there is a country-wide recognition of 
deficiencies in history.” 

A sample question illustrating the way geography is taught, 
is offered as a possible explanation of the deficiency in this 
subject. The question is “Petroleum is getting more im- 
portant because—.”” These four possible answers are printed 
from which pupils are to mark one as being correct: “1. 
Much money is invested in it. 2. There are many oil wells. 
3. Oil wells are valuable. 4. Gasoline is needed for autos. 
‘Just what element of geography,’ says the Committee, 
‘would that implant in sixth-grade pupil minds?’ ” 

Reading and spelling: It was found that 39 per cent of 
the parents were dissatisfied with the progress their children 
had made in reading, and 77.3 per cent of parents were 
dissatisfied with their children’s ability to spell. The com- 
mittee said: 

“Simple subjects singly taught accumulate more ultimate 
knowledge than any potpourri which is ‘predominently 
social’.” 

The following recommendations were made: 


‘ 


1. We urge that the term “social studies” be dropped 
completely from teacher intercourse with pupils and parents 
and from their reports. 

2. We recommend the teaching of geography as a distinct 
course of study in the elementary schools, with emphasis on 
map or space geography as distinguished from economic 
geography. 

3. We recommend the teaching of a continuity of un- 
diluted history. By “undiluted” we mean what a most 
eminent educator expressed thus: “More teaching from his- 
tory and less from contemporary scenes.” 


If time permitted, a similar condition could be shown in 
writing, speaking, grammar, sound economics and other sub- 
jects necessary to a basic education, and also deficiencies in 
general citizenship training. 

English: The average American high-school graduate is 
ill-prepared to read, write and speak the English language, 
according to a report prepared by Prof. Albert Elsasser of 


Princeton University and Prof. Albert H. Thayer of Bow- 
doin College, and submitted recently to the School and Col- 
lege Conference on English at the Hotel New Yorker. 

Based on a poll of English instructors in 106 colleges and 
universities which trained Army and Navy students during 
the war, the report made 15 recommendations to modify 
English teaching practices in secondary schools. 

Of the 106 colleges and universities polled, only 7 dis- 
approved of the committee’s indictment of the trainees’ prep- 
aration in English. One institution reported that a third 
of its trainees was so “grossly deficient as to make it in- 
credible to us that any secondary school would permit theit 
graduation.” 


DEMOLISHING LOYALTIES AND TRADITIONS 


Another serious objection to this education for the “new 
social order” is that it is a philosophy of pure materialism. 

The theory is that the religious influence which fits certain 
standards of morality, honesty, integrity, and loyalty is a 
sham and a delusion and has no place in education. In short, 
these time-tested verities must give way to a “philosophy 
of change” in which nothing is constant or stable. It is a 
simple step from this to the acceptance of a materialistic 
philosophy which is the Marxian doctrine. 

Effort is centered on demolishing loyalties and shattering 
our objects of allegiance. This is cleverly termed “changing 
our attitude” which is an essential step to the uprooting of 
many time-honored loyalties and respected customs and tra- 
ditions of patriotism and culture which have been the foun- 
dations upon which our Republic was built. 

Coupled with this, the child is deprived of history, geog- 
raphy and civics as separate courses. “These time-honored 
and vitally important subjects are lost in these social science 
courses of indoctrination. As a consequence, the student so 
educated is cut loose from the philosophies of life which the 
ages have proved of value. 


He is taught that there are no permanent values or stand- 
ards and that he must have no concept but one of “change,” 
inevitable change. Thus the child is submerged in a propa- 
ganda of disbelief and cast adrift in a sea of doubt and 
cynicism. He is like a ship without a rudder. 

This whole scheme is so skillfully designed that it has 
fooled millions of people. In fact, many adults and even 
teachers have been deceived by this program which mas- 
querades cleverly under the attractive banner of “liberal- 
ism,” “progressive education,” and an effort to improve our 
“democracy.” 

A serious aspect is the radical teacher’s concept of his 
function in our society. According to a committee of the 
Progressive Education Association, of which Prof. George 
Counts was chairman, our teachers should consider them- 
selves as “the spiritual leaders of the masses of the people.” 
(A Call to Teachers of the Nation, p. 19.) The Commit- 
tee explains that teachers should not consider themselves 
“tools of the State; nor does it mean that they are con- 
strained to defend the existing social system.” (Ibid.) 
“Even the taxpayers,” it says, “have no special claim on 
the schools; they are but the tax collectors of society.” 


( Ibid.) 


Most citizens are unaware of this attitude, but it exists 
in many places and fortunately the Scarsdale (N. Y.) par- 
ents, heretofore mentioned, dealt with it in the ygood-old 
American tradition. They said: 

“Our considered position is that, greatly as we admire 


our school leaders, we believe ourselves capable as a com- 
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munity of debating educational methods on an even footing. 
We accept no inferior status for parents in counseling with 
school authorities on the education of our children. 

“Many of our club members in the professions, arts and 
industries are more than adequately educated for teaching 
requirements, but find other callings more attractive or 
congenial.” 

So, when we review this revolutionary educational plan 
objectively and see the results of 20 years in operation, we 
find that on balance it is definitely bad. ‘To sum up, I can 
do no better than to quote from that keen student of our 
times—Dr. Henry Link—who said: 

“Our capitalistic system supports the largest, I will not 
say the greatest, educational system in history, but its lack 
of an adequate ideology encourages that system to turn out 
more and more Socialists who would destroy the very system 
which made their education possible. That is one reason 
why I have described the American educational system 
in some of my writings as “The most elaborate plan ever 
conceived for obscuring and even denying the elementary 
facts of life.’ But let us not blame the educators, let us 
blame ourselves, because while we have supported education 
with our dollars, we have neglected to guide it with our 
principles.” 














Many Asie Epucarors FIGHT PLAN 


Now, in these remarks, I have dealt rather roughly with 
our educational setup because it deserved it. But, | wish to 
make it very clear that 1 am not condemning all our schools 
and colleges and certainly not the teaching profession as a 
whole, for which I have the highest regard. ‘lhousands of 
schools: have refused to accept in whole or in part this 
insidious pattern of education, and others have thrown it 
out when its true nature was revealed. 


ALS mee che: lat 


Great credit must be given to the teachers who have 
fought for years without organization or recognition, against 
the apparently overwhelming influence of the radical edu- 
cators. Against all kinds of pressure, they have held true 
to their principles and now see their judgment vindicated. 


I;NGLAND'S Dress REHEARSAL FOR UNITED STATES 


Now, if you would see the pattern that these politico-edu- 
cators have for the United States you should follow closely 
the program of the Socialist labor government in England. 
‘This labor government is the child of the Fabian Society, 
pioneered by Sidney and Beatrice Webb in London in 1884. 
As you see one industry after another being nationalized, the 
farmers being told what they may sow, how they must reap, 
and citizens generally ordered to work where directed and 
under conditions prescribed by the state—all under heavy 
penalty on refusal—you can see liberty rapidly disappearing 
and the hollow mockery of Britain’s proud boast of centuries 
that every man’s home is his castle. 

And when you read that the nationalization of the medi- 
cal profession, with all the evil consequences, is being ruth- 
lessly pushed against the violent protests of 87 per cent 
of England’s doctors and surgeons, you should shudder at 
the bills now pending in our Congress for socialized medi- 
cine, for it is the beginning of the same plan. 

Yes, you are now being afforded a dress rehearsal of what 
these professors have planned for our country and are suc- 
cessfully carrying out. A year or so ago, George Bernard 
Shaw, a leader of the Fabian Society in England, declared 
that the objectives of this organization were being accom- 
plished in England, and the United States was next. 


When the Frontier Thinkers conceived their elaborate 
and clever plan many years ago, they estimated that it would 
take one complete generation to accomplish their purpose 
by means of education. They have now had about two- 
thirds of the allotted time. They have completed the job in 
England and you may judge for yourself how nearly they 
have reached their goal in our country. 

These leaders are able, intelligent and determined, and 
they are using your money and your schools and your 
children to bring it about. And if and when that sad day 
ever strikes this glorious country you will find emerging 
from their pink ivory towers as the real heroes of the move- 
ment, several radical educators just as Prof. Harold Laski 
took the plaudits in England when the Socialists took over. 


“EMOTIONALIZED SOCIAL REFORMERS” 


A noted educator, Dr. John L. Tildsley, former Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, holds this view 
of these Frontier Thinkers. “I have come to believe the 
group in the main favors a society not dominated by the 
profit motive, a society labelled as a democratic collectivist 
society * * * they are primarily social reformers, new world- 
makers rather than school masters, and are therefore seem- 
ingly indifferent to the quality of education today. * * * 
The extreme Frontier Thinkers plan to capture the collec- 
tivist society by exploiting (not really educating) the 
children through the agency of the teachers and enrolling 
them in a movement approved by probably not five per cent 
of the parents. Such a plan is both immoral and impracti- 
cable. * * * As I see it they are no longer School Masters, 
they are just emotionalized social reformers. The world 
needs both school masters and renovators of society; but why 
mix the labels? Why employ the very expensive machinery 
of the school for an end that is not education but merely 
conversion?” (The Social Frontier, July 1, 1938.) 

At long last, many people are becoming alarmed and 
endeavoring to do something about this serious condition 
in education, but they lack leadership and organization. The 
great majority are too engrossed in their own affairs to visit 
their schools, read their children’s textbooks and find out 
what they are being taught. It is truly amazing that more 
parents are not enraged at those responsible for this shocking 
betrayal of our youth. Have we lost our great American 
tradition of righteous indignation? Sometimes I think we 
have. Perhaps we are punch-drunk. If so, we had better 
sober up and soon, for time is fast running out, and huge 
numbers of the younger generation have been educated to 
worship false gods. 

We should know by now that all our efforts to rout 
Communism amongst adults will be only a temporary victory 
at best, if so many of our schools and colleges continue to 
spawn collectivists and socialists, for these alien forms of 
society are based on the economic and political principles of 
Marxism, which pave the way for Communism. We have 
seen the proof of this a dozen times in countries that have 
fallen behind the iron curtain. 

Let us not forget that when Cicero’s last effort failed and 
the gates of the Roman Republic were opened to the bar- 
barians from the North, it perished in the dust along with 
the hopes and aspirations of mankind. And it was nearly 
1,500 years thereafter before a republican form of govern- 
ment worthy of the name dared to rear its head in Italy. 
Wealth may come, wealth may go; material security may be 
a fact today and a fiction tomorrow, but once the liberties 
of men are destroyed no one can tell when or if they will 
ever be restored. 








John W. Anderson 





The Destiny of Our America 


COMMON INTEREST IN OUR NATION’S STRENGTH 


By JOHN W. ANDERSON, President, The Anderson Company, Gary, Indiana 
Delivered at Negroes’ Emancipation Day Celebration, Gary, Indiana, August 7, 1948 


HE invitation to address this patriotic meeting of my 

fellow Americans of the Negro race brings to me an 

honor and a privilege. I stand before you not to 
teach, but rather to discuss, on common ground, our common 
interest in the destiny of our America. 

We, of all races, who now together constitute the whole 
of our America, match surely, and in all extremes, from 
high nobility in leadership to every form of human weak- 
ness, the best and worst of all mankind. 

In all your living may be seen, by those who look through 
friendly eyes, reflections of the victories and defeats by which 
the God of all has seasoned the souls of men of earth as 
they have struggled toward the light. 

Your preference for self-discipline and orderly participa- 
tion in the life of your community your history in America 
attests. 

Your ancient love of arts and crafts you have preserved. 

Your skills have helped you mightily to stand abreast of 
other men in modern industry. 

Your valor in battle for your country has enshrined you 
in the hearts of men of freedom everywhere. 

Men of your race have written, in the lasting literature 
of America, their honest thought. 

In fields of science and invention your great and 
modest brother, Carver, rose from slavery to place within 
the reach of all of us rich fruits of his communion with 
the mysteries of lowly things found growing at his feet. 

From sand lots to Olympic Games, your skills and cour- 
tesies in sports have won for you your share of laurels, and 
of high respect, often in contests with all the champions 
your Nation and the world could put beside you. 

The melodic rhythm of your soulful songs stirs in all 
hearts a cordial sense of brotherhood. 

The resilience of spirit in which you once submitted to 
servitude in America—and your emergence with your will 
to happiness all unimpaired—hold promise that your courage 
will endure. 

Only your faith in our common destiny can fortify your 
dignity and your integrity for tests to come. 

Who lacks faith in your destiny lacks faith in your Amer- 
ica. Who lacks faith in your America can have little hope 
for the future of your race. 

We stand or fall together, as we help or hurt each other. 

This, your celebration of the emancipation of the Negro 
race from slavery in America, has taken on, from year to 
year, new meaning. 

Less than a century has passed since your race began to 
share with others in America the freedom they had won—in 
their own blood—less than a hundred years before. 

Now, less than another century from your emancipation, 
we see the liberty of all Americans, those of your race in- 
cluded, threatened strangely by false teachings—teachings in- 
spired by ruthless racketeers of other lands—men sworn to 
wreck those vital codes and creeds by which we, together, 
have built our Nation’s strength. 

Those aliens, and their dupes among us, seek to plant and 
stir within our hearts today a searing hatred of our neigh- 
bors. Their speakers and their sound trucks scream at us. 
They strive to blind our reason with emotion strong. 


They would freeze solidly that line of racial prejudice 
that has been yielding steadily to the further wholesome 
progress you so much desire and others wish for you. 

Those aliens would incite us to inflame the hearts of 
neighbors—neighbors at times led briefly by men who live 
too much by cunning—men trained to set friend against 
friend in senseless wrath—while they escape with loot. 

Those envious troublemakers find our common lot today 
akin to heaven when compared with the sad lot of all but a 
ruling handful of the citizens of darkly curtained Russia—a 
land oppressed by tyrants whose unholy faith they would 
have us honor and whose fallacies they urge us all to follow. 

Those enemies pretend great sympathy for what they tell 
us is our lack of privilege. They ofier Communism to cure 
all our aches. But they dare not lift that Iron Curtain that 
their victims behind it may see how vastly better off are we 
in our America. 

And, all the while, behind that Curtain, they import by 
force, or impress for liquidation from their own sad popu- 
lation, and hold half-starved in brutal slavery, untold mil- 
lions of hopeless men—‘“expendable” men they drive in 
agony unto their death. 

During the last thirty years, more Russian citizens have 
been strarved to death under Russian rule, millions of them 
for political purposes, than there are Negro citizens in all 
of our America. 

Our country, which under our Constitution has never had 
an hour of mass starvation, sent men and free food to Russia 
in the early 1920’s and saved more Russians from death by 
starvation than there are members of the Russian army in 
America today. 

More millions of people have been saved by our food from 
starvation in Russia than will vote the Russian ticket in 
America next November. 

After more than thirty years since the ancient government 
of Russia was overthrown, the standard of living ‘of the 
average Russian citizen is lower than our standards at the 
very bottom of our worst depression. 

At this very hour the purchasing power of the Russian 
worker’s fixed wages, measured against prices in Russian 
state stores, is little more than one tenth the purchasing 
power of our wages. 

Supplies are often short in the Russian state stores. Then 
the worker must go to the Russian black market, where his 
wages buy even less. (This information is from the August 
6th issue of the magazine, “United States News and World 
Report’’—a recognized authority.) 

Remember our own black market? Men wishing a return 
of food controls point now to old OPA published ceiling 
prices, compare them with present free prices—and call the 
difference inflation. That fools no one who remembers the 
foods you seldom could find under OPA except at black- 
market prices. 

What would the citizens of Russia give for half the 
privilege that is ours today? 

The cunning leaders of that land of Communistic tyranny 
bribe with false promises the twisted souls among us. 

The stoutest leaders of our history are smeared by men 
who would destroy our faith, Or—mantles of those leaders 
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are stolen to cloak, in seeming virtue, the sinful purpose of 
that cunning few who would mislead us all. 

Screened behind the honored images of Washington, of 
Jefferson and Lincoln, men set about to break down every- 
thing those masters taught us how to build. 

Men whisper that there is no God. They would convince 
us nothing matters but that which is taken now and selfishly. 
They glorify the will to larceny that lies in hearts of many 
men. We know too well their brutal ways of grasping 
ghoulish prizes from the lawless wreckage they would lead 
us to create. 

‘They scorn God's mercy, while the proof of it is found 

every hour of every lite that springs from earth. ‘That 
proot is that He permits not ever the slightest change in 

ny ot His laws. Whatever grows, grows by His law. 
\Whatever dies, dies by His law. Yesterday, today, tomorrow 
without change. 

(jod gives to us, above all His creatures, power to under- 
tand and use His laws. He trusted us to harness the strength 
of steam and chain the energy of lightning. 

‘The secret of the atom, with all its frightening force, 
(j;od now entrusts to us. And, as we advance, to even more 
wondrous achievements in science and invention, we are 
assured that once we know a law of God we can depend 
upon its constancy. ' 

Without that certainty all our efforts to build for greater 
things to serve our people would come to naught. Defeated 
ind disheartened, we would lose our will to sacrificial labor 

always the price of great achievement. 

So let us give thanks that our God is the God of truth. 
Upon that truth, once known, we can rely. 

Much of God’s truth we know. We learn it from His 
Word and from His creatures all about us. 

We must believe He works within us toward His purposes. 

We must believe the destiny of all Americans will be 
determined by our willingness to live and grow in strength 
according to His law. 

We are richly blessed today because our founding fathers 
haped our Constitution, the basic law of our land, more 
closely to eternal truths than has been shaped the funda- 
mental code of any other nation known to history. 

‘Those fathers knew that mankind’s greatest proof of his 
divine inheritance springs from his power to create that 
which did not before exist. It was out of nothing that God 
made the heavens and the earth, and us, and all that lives 
about us. 

Never do we pay greater homage to our Creator than when 
we exercise Our powers to invent new things—new ways— 
of use to others. 

But, like other types of helpful leadership, invention often 
calls for long-sustained and sacrificial effort. It is not the 
nature of man to put forth such effort without inducement— 
without some promise of a chance to profit in proportion to 
his hard-won contributions. 

Man’s strongest instinct, planted within him by his 
Creator, is for self-preservation. His efforts to serve, there- 
fore, are greatest when he sees hope of the honest winning 
of an extra dollar for his rainy day. Man finds no lasting 
stimulus in the doing of profitless things. 

In America all men are free to create. Free to invent, 
produce and sell. Free to start in business on their own. 

Out of the combined ettorts of her citizens to move ahead 
for profit to themselves comes the great momentum that gives 
our Nation growth and strength. 

Men who retard the processes of invention and production, 
or who take of the fruits of production and give nothing 
helpful in return, must be carried on the shoulders of those 
who labor to produce. 





Given a substanital measure of protection against theft 
of the fruits of his diligence—given a sporting chance to win 
and hold a competence—man becomes resourceful, and learns 
to cooperate with others in creative and productive enterprise. 

So long as he retains his confidence in the stability of laws 
that protect his property, man grows in creative and pro- 
ductive strength and skill. 

Blast away his protection from piracy, or permit it to 
decay, and he loses all incentive to invent, to produce—or 
to accumulate. 

To build a strong nation there must be provided, and 
maintained—persuasively—broad inducements to create and 
produce. Therefore, in seeking to understand what has made 
America by far the strongest nation in all history, we are 
led to expect within it, and we find within it, the strongest 
and most ingenious pattern of obstructions to piracy ever 
devised—activating a normally diligent people having at 
hand adequate natural resources. 

The American Indian had at his feet every natural re- 
source out of which our Nation has built its world supremacy. 

He exacted from those resources nothing beyond a hand- 
to-mouth subsistence. 

He was therefore defenseless against the slightly more 
advanced equipment of the invaders who dispossessed him. 

America otherwise is populated by races and nationalities 
migrated but yesterday from ancient foreign lands. 

Some of those countries have possessed, for untold cent- 
uries, natural resources even greater than those of our Nation. 

Until goaded by inventive diligence inspired in our in- 
centive economy, those countries had made, out of those 
greater resources, no marked industrial progress, throughout 
a history infinitely longer than the comparatively short span 
of years elapsed since the founding of our republic. 

Wherein lies the difference? 

From what has come in America the greater inspiration 
for invention and production ? 

Surely, the answer must be somewhat obscure—or other 
nations, equally ambitious, would have found it. 

None of them did—completely. 

So it must be true, as has been said, that our founding 
fathers, but lately removed from the uncertainties and oppres- 
sions of other lands, laid the pattern of our Constitution and 
our basic law more closely to the pattern of eternal truth 
than has been the plan of life in any other country. 

Inventions inspired by our Patent System and our system 
of individual competitive enterprise have provided, to serve 
us each in free America, mechanical muscle equal to that of 
more than two hundred men. 

Think what that means in better living! 

How could our founding fathers, save by God's light, have 
wrought the mightly magic of our Constitution ? 

Where else on earth could a patient people have been lifted 
from slavery and given, within the span of one man’s life, 
to serve their needs, each of them, the equal of more than 
two hundred tireless slaves ? 

Today those inventions weave the cloth that clothes us. 
They make our shoes. They wash our clothes. They plant 
and tend our crops and harvest them. They package and 
preserve our foods. 

Our better American way has brought us a thousand 
precious things we take for granted in our daily lives— 
things that no prince or potentate could have had in days 
before we formed our Constitution. 

Borne on the backs of giants across the land, across the 
waters and the sky, these things are laid at the feet of each 
of us, in recompense for what he does to help the system 
work. 

‘Those same giants, propelled by harnessed power, now 
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take us swiftly to farthest corners of our land—and of the 
earth. 

What must we think of men who would have us trade all 
this for the grinding curse of Communism? 

Could your fathers’ fathers have believed that today the 
Negro race in America would own and drive more automo- 
biles by far than can be found in all of Russia—a nation of 
more than 180,000,000 people, and even richer in natural 
resources than is our America? 

Could your fathers’ fathers have believed that today the 
Negro race in America would have at their hands far more 
bathtubs, more washing machines, more sewing machines, 
more radios, and more and better schools than all the com- 
mon citizens of Russia? 

In gaining all these things the Negro race has lent its 
helping hand. May you be proud—and may your children’s 
children honor your pride—as even richer fruits from our 
tree of liberty become their own. 

Such things can happen only where men are free—only 
where men are assured by law that whatever wealth through 
sacrificial labor they create will not go by force to wasteful 
purposes of careless men. 

So we see that the great productive power of oui country 
has come out of inducements to the individual to do his best, 
that he may profit by his creative and productive contribu- 
tions to his neighbors. 

No nation can build productive and defensive strength 
greater than the sum of all the honest efforts of the men 
who live within it. 

We stand or fall as our own Nation prospers or declines. 

Thus every one of us owes to himself—and to all other 
citizens—the doing of his best to help his neighbors build in 
peace for better living for us all. 

Only as we keep watchful of our liberty—keep strong to 
fight all those who would destroy it—may we deserve our 
priceless heritage. 

As we respect our neighbor’s right to differ with us 
honestly, we borrow strength from him and he from us. 
We must, with equal honesty, deny to him all right to seek 
by trickery or force his own advantage. 





World Trade and World Stability 


EFFICIENT USE OF WORLD’S RESOURCES FOR THE BENEFIT OF SOCIETY 






Our children all must sink to worse than slavery if we 
permit deluded men—under the spell of leaders false—to 
set us at each other's throats instead of at each other's tasks. 

To give our Nation strength each of us must live at all 
times true to God’s constant law. Only thus may we be 
true to our own selves. 

No man thus true can once be false to family or friend— 
or to the land that shelters him. 

And, as we struggle always toward the light, let us choose 
well our leaders. Let us not fear to test, beyond their words, 
their will to sacrificial service, and their devotion to God’s 
law. 

Let us not trust our fate for long to neighbors who so 
often blindly give us hurt a thousand times the weight of 
any gain they get from it. 

Let us remember that sweet patience often yields us rich 
rewards, while haste can harm beyond repair. 

Let us respect the sanctity of every neighbor’s soul. 

Let us respect his love of like companionship—from which, 
in work or play, he may gain most of strength and happiness. 

Let us extend to each worthy neighbor always a helping 
hand as he may strive fairly to increase his knowledge and 
his strength for service—and for honest profit to himself. 

And may false leaders not persuade us to forget that 
those of us who plot and plan to harm their neighbors may 
not themselves escape the hurt they give the whole of us. 

We stand as a Nation still prayerful and sane. We stand 
in a world half-mad from tortures at the hands of tyrants 
wholly mad. 

Let us hold fast to creeds and codes upon which rests all 
hope of liberty and happiness for eager children who cling 
trustfully to your hands and to mine. 

Let us here and now renew our pledge to pass on un- 
impaired to children of America their heritage of freedom. 

Let us hold high the flaming torch of liberty that all may 
know that our America—true to eternal law—holds hope of 
help and healing for all stricken people—here and every- 
where. 

May God bless us as we bless our America. 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


HIS first World Trade Conference at Notre Dame 

University opens in a strangely distraught world. 

Men everywhere are struggling with new and pow- 
erful forces, for the world is economically and politically 
dishevelled. It has threatened to ride to its doom in a 
powder cart, as nations have engaged in the cooperative 
suicide of two world wars. The economic machinery has 
run down in many nations, and sound business and financial 
traditions have been destroyed in various parts of the world. 
Unless there is a release again in these nations of the great 
fountain of private and free enterprise, the progress of 
decades may be lost. 

It is gratifying that this University has organized this 
Conference to examine one of the most important aspects of 
contemporary international economic life. Thoughtful men 
have come increasingly to recognize that in a well-balanced 
economic order experience must be combined with educa- 





Delivered at the World Trade Conference, Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana, May 13, 1948 


tion. The realism of the marketplace and the idealism of 
the classroom must join hands. Education must relate itself 
intelligently to the fundamental needs of the every-day life 
of the community and the nation. Out of this union there 
will come to education, on the one hand, a still richer and 
more rigid training for young men and women so they may 
play productive roles in a complex economic order. And to 
business, on the other hand, there will come that broad 
education which will steadily raise it to even greater levels 
of constructive achievement. 

It is a privilege, therefore, to participate in this important 
conference. 

It is important for two major reasons: first, because world 
trade is a necessary condition of world stability, and there- 
fore its consideration is worthy of our time and thought; 
and, secondly, because this conference may well establish a 
pattern for subsequent meetings here and at other universities 
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where students, educators and businessmen may join in a 
fruitful interchange of ideas. 

‘There is reasonably wide agreement that world trade is 
essential to world stability. One of the fundamental require- 
ments of world stability is that men should be able to ex- 
change the products of their skills, their energies, and their 
resources. A sensible utilization of the skills, energies and 
imaginations of men, efficiently combined with the resources 
of the earth, is accepted as sound philosophy within a nation. 
But men sometimes find it difficult to apply this sound phi- 
losophy across national boundaries. 

There is a profound need to broaden our vision on these 
matters, for in an atomic age with Constellation airplanes, 
television, and fast global communication, it is inevitable that 
world trade will become increasingly important. 

‘Times have changed and the world has grown smaller 
than it was in those days when Daniel Webster stood on 
the floor of Congress discussing railroads and said it was 
ridiculous to think that man could breathe travelling fifteen 
miles an hour. 

If there is any economic certainty in an uncertain world, 
it is the certainty that each succeeding generation will wit- 
ness greater international trade. 

It is difficult for us fully to comprehend the significance 
and importance of world trade because of the tremendous 
output of our industrial machine and the abundance of food, 
minerals, and natural resources within our boundaries. Peo- 
ple living in other regions of the world, however, require 
no reorientation, no new perspective to understand the im- 
portance of trade between nations, for their general welfare, 
as well as the food necessary to sustain life daily, is dependent 
upon the continued flow of commodities between them and 
other peoples. There is an almost irresistible temptation on 
an occasion of this kind to indulge simply in the easy retail- 
ing of platitudes regarding international trade, but in order 
that this discussion may not be mired in generalities may we 
proceed directly to a practical consideration of international 
trade as it relates to various nations. 

Great Britain, the greatest trading nation in the world, is 
a classic example of a nation whose existence is dependent 
upon world trade, for about fifty million people, better than 
one-third the population of the United States, live within 
an area of 68 thousand square miles, an area about twice the 
size of the State of Indiana (36 thousand square miles). 
With coal and iron ore the principal natural resources, this 
highly industrialized nation has been obliged to import great 
quantities of foodstuffs to feed her millions of people and 
also tons of raw materials for her processing industries, much 
of the output of which is subsequently exported. In the 
average pre-war years, for example, Great Britain was the 
largest importer of food in the world, importing about two- 
thirds of her foodstuff requirements. During the war, diets 
became less varied, and acreage in Great Britain was in- 
creased, resulting in increased output which reduced import 
requirements, but large quantities are still required from 
abroad. 

In 1938, Great Britain was the largest single importer in 
the world of food, raw materials and articles semi and fully 
manufactured combined. Thereby, she was the best customer 
for some thirty-one countries ot the world, the prosperity of 
many of whom depended upon one circumstance—their power 
to find in Great Britain a ready market for their exports. 
Thus, the two per cent of the population of the world re- 
siding in Great Britain accounted for about twenty per cent 
of the trade of the world, a per capita figure of $80, com- 
pared with a $15 per capita figure in the United States. 

The Netherlands and Belgium are very similar to Great 
Britain, for each country has a high density of population 
engaged in industry and trading. The Netherlands, how- 





ever, differs in one important respect in that the dairy out- 
put is sufficient to supply domestic needs and also to permit 
substantial exports. As a matter of fact, during pre-war 
years dairy products accounted for about twenty per cent of 
her total exports. 

Like Great Britain, Belgium is obliged to import food to 
sustain her population, while both the Netherlands and 
Belgium import large quantities of raw and semi-processed 
materials for complete and final processing and reexport. 

Thus, Belgium, in an average pre-war year, imported 1,285 
thousand (metric) tons of bread grains, or about sixty per 
cent of her total requirements, as well as 971 thousand 
(metric) tons of coarse grains, or about 55 per cent of her 
total requirements. In addition, Belgium imported on an 
average about thirty thousand tons of dairy products. 

The Netherlands, despite the export surplus of dairy 
products, is obliged to import some bread grains and sub- 
stantial quantities of feed grains. In 1938, the Netherlands 
imported 755 thousand tons of bread grains, and 1,294 
thousand tons of coarse grains, the latter accounting for 
about 73 per cent of her total consumption. 

The need for raw materials and manufactured goods is 
reflected by the following table of important imports in the 
Netherlands (1939): 


(In millions 
of U.S. dollars) 


Iron, steel and articles thereof ............ $78 
Implements, apparatus ..............-.... 64 
Coal, coke, briquettes ................020- 32 
| SR Ste ee a eres ee ee 31 
MED sku odoieks <Kidedke vacdawscaleees 29 
Roey moods and Qiatiles . 6. 6. cect c cscs’ 27 
RN cee es aie hie cee i a artnet 24 
Re POE Te 21 


Mexico, a comparatively large country, one fourth the size 
of the United States, with but 22 million people, most of 
whom obtain their livelihood from agriculture and mining, 
obviously differs from the countries already commented on. 
Yet Mexico, too, in order to maintain a more balanced 
economy, is obliged to import some foods and substantial 
quantities of machinery and manufactured goods in exchange 
for precious metals and minerals found within her borders. 
A list of the leading Mexican imports (1940) classified by 
commodity groups shows: 

(In millions 
of U.S. dollars) 
Machines, apparatus and tools for agriculture, 


industry, mining and the arts ........... $22 
Machines and apparatus for other uses and 

a oe a. oe wats aay, alk BW bie oid a 25 
SEO CE COLETTE 21 
Products of chemical industry ............. 16 
NE PN Sin ctecuks nae meeern a: - 


Despite the fact that the United States is the most richly 
endowed nation in the world, possessing natural resources 
in great abundance, wide climatic variations, and a great 
industrial productive system, we are dependent upon world 
trade (1) to maintain our standard of living and (2) to 
maintain the efficient operation of our economic system. 
Without laboring over statistics, consider a list merely of 
the more important items, and note how common they are 
to all of us. 


1. Coffee—none grown in the United States. 2,498 mil- 
lion pounds imported in 1947 valued at $600 million. 


2. Cane suger—4,180 thousand short tons* imported in 
1947 valued at $413 million. 





* One short ton = 2,000 pounds. 
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3. Paper and manufactures—imports in 1947 totalled 
$345 million. 


4. Rubber—no crude rubber produced in the United 
States. 1,567 million pounds imported in 1947, valued at 
$312 million. 

5. Wood pulp—imports in 1947 totalled 2,091 thousand 
short tons, valued at $245 million. Imports usually account 
for about 25 per cent of our domestic consumption. 

6. Unmanufactured wool—364 million pounds imported 
in 1947 valued at $225 million. 

7. Copper and manufactures—562 million pounds im- 
ported in 1947, valued at $159 million. 

8. Burlap—no production of jute fibers in the United 
States. 671 million pounds imported in 1947 valued at $131 
million. 

9. Furs—about 50 per cent of the domestic consumption is 
imported. In 1947, furs imported were valued at about 
$130 million. 

10. Raw hides and skins—imports in 1940 valued at $88 
million. 

11. Tin—with practically no tin produced, we imported 
103 million pounds in 1947, valued at $58 million. 

12. Rew silk—entire supply imported, which in 1947 to- 
talled about 2 million pounds, valued at $23 million. 


In addition, large quantities of cocoa, drugs, bananas, fish 
and other products are imported. 

In the manufacture of steel, we are told over forty raw 
materials from 57 different countries are necessary. To make 
a ton of steel takes about fourteen pounds of manganese, 
and about 114 millions tons per year of 50 per cent ore are 
needed from abroad. Manganese comes from India, Russia, 
South and West Africa and Brazil. 

About sixty per cent of our tungsten must be imported, 
principally from China and the Straits Settlements. Chro- 
mium comes from South Africa and the Philippines. Almost 
all of it must be imported. 

Without imports the industrial economy of this country 
would be seriously handicapped. In minerals alone we are 
dependent upon large imports to keep our plants operating. 
We are net importers of bauxite, antimony, cadmium, chro- 
mium, copper, lead, manganese, mercury, nickel, tin, titan- 
ium, tungsten and zinc. In addition, we are dependent upon 
imports of vegetable oil, hemp, jute, industrial diamonds 
and many other commodities. 

In all the countries we have examined, notwithstanding 
varied areas, populations, industrial development or the 
importance of agriculture and mining, imports are essential. 
In some instances, imports of basic foods are necessary to 
sustain life; in others, they lend a desired variety to diet. 
Raw materials are needed by industrial nations; machinery 
and manufactured goods are required by agricultural and 
mining countries. In all cases, however, imports of goods 
from abroad are the key to desired balances in the life and 
economy of peoples everywhere, with the added by-product, 
as it were, of the most productive utilization of the skills of 
men, and the resources at their command. 

World trade, like a coin, has two sides. We have noted 
the need and desirability of imports; the other side of world 
trade is exports. In other words, every time one imports, or 
buys, there must, of necessity, be someone who exports or 
sells. This phase of world trade is as essential and vital to 
some peoples and nations as imports of food are to Britain, 
for example. 

There are two major reasons for exports. First, the im- 
ports and exports of a nation must be equal in value. That 


is, what is bought must be paid for; the two must be equal. 
Thus, in world trade, the goods a country buys from abroad 
or imports must be paid for by: 
1. Exports. 
2. Gold 
3. Income from investments 
4. Loans or gifts 
5. Services 
We may obtain some idea of the importance of exports to 
the United States by noting that during the forty-year period 
from 1900 to 1939, over 57 per cent of our cotton, 35 per 
cent of our tobacco, 18 per cent of our rice, seven per cent 
of our pork and 29 per cent of our lard were exported, an- 
nually, on the average. The farmers of this country and 
the nation as a whole would have found it difficult to get 
along satisfactorily without this outlet for their agricul- 
tural production. Today we produce perhaps one-third more 
farm products than we did before World War II. Although 
we have increased our population and have raised our stand- 
ards of living, our increase in farm production makes foreign 
markets an important part of our economy. In 1939 we 
exported 20 per cent of our production of industrial 
machinery and implements, 16% per cent of our agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, over twenty per cent of 
our motor trucks, more than one third of our lubricating 
oils, and nearly one fourth of our aircraft. In the same 
year, approximately 15 per cent of the workers in the motor 
vehicle, industrial heating and equipment industries were 
working in one way or another on exports. The following 
figures indicate the percentage of the workers in some other 
industries which were engaged in producing exports: Non- 
ferrous metals and products, 23 per cent; chemicals, 16 per 
cent; rubber, 15 per cent; business and consumer services, 
11 per cent; food, tobacco and kindred products, 12 per cent. 
Great Britain, we have noted, is the greatest single im- 
porter in the world. We have noted also that in the average 
pre-war years thirty-one nations found in Great Britain 
their best single customer. Now, to maintain such pur- 
chases, i.e., to pay for her imports of food and goods, 
Great Britain must export great quantities of commodities 
of which she has a surplus, and this she does as indicated 
by the following exports: 
Iron and steel products 
Woolen and worsted yarn 
Woven woolen goods 
Cotton yarn 
Woven cotton goods 
Spirits 


Incidentally, prior to the war, the income Great Britain 
received from investments abroad and shipping and financial 
services amounted to about $1,720,000,000, which was suf- 
ficient to pay for about thirty-five per cent of her total 
imports. During the war and post-war periods, however, 
Great Britain was forced to liquidate the bulk of her hold- 
ings abroad in order to pay for vital imports necessary for 
victory and subsequent reconstruction and rehabilitation. As 
a result, in 1947 her income from investments accounted 
for but three per cent of her total imports, which, incident- 
ally, were 25 per cent less (in physical volume) than in 
pre-war years. This fact makes it imperative that Britons 
produce more and export more than in pre-war times in 
order to maintain imports even at their present reduced level. 

Thus, the production and export of commodities is essential 
in order to maintain the flow of desired imports of foods, 
raw materials, and other goods from abroad. Akin, but 
differing slightly, and the second reason for the importance 
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of exports, concerns those nations whose prosperity is di- 
rectly dependent upon finding a foreign market for the bulk 
of the output ot the principal industry. This condition 
is found most often in mining or agricultural 
relatively undeveloped or un- 


pro ably 
ations where industry is 
nportant. 

‘The Philippines is one example where agriculture is the 
rincipal occupation. About third of the cultivated 
ind is planted in cash crops, chiefly for export. In 1940, 
sugar accounted for forty per cent of the total value of 
and copra tor twenty per cent. The Philippine 
output of corpa is the largest in the world, and it is estimated 
that one third the population depends on this industry for 
its livelihood. 

The chief rural industries of Australia are sheep-raising, 
dairying and wheat. Australia produces one fourth of the 
world supply of wood, which is the major item of Australian 
exports. In recent years, 55 per cent of her total exports 
were accounted for by wool and wheat. 

Agriculture is the basis of the Brazilian economy, with 
three fourths of the people directly engaged therein, and 
the output of her agricultural products accounts for eighty 
per cent of her total exports. The economy is characterized 
by the predominance of export crops, such as coffee, cotton 
and cocoa. At the time, there is a shortage in staple foods, 
such as wheat, rye, barley and oats. Brazil is the greatest 
coffee-producing country in the world, with practically the 
entire crop exported. In cotton output, Brazil ranks third 
in the world, with raw cotton bulking large in the export 
total. 

Argentina is one of the great food-producing centers of 
the world. Thus, agricultural, dairy and pastoral products, 
and their by-products, usually exceed eighty per cent of 
the total value of her annual exports. The prosperity of 
Argentina is related to these industries and to the sub- 
sequent export of their output abroad. 

The prosperity of the nations we have just examined is 
closely dependent on the sale of goods abroad. Thus, in 
fact, the welfare of peoples everywhere is in an important 
measure determined by the extent and volume of world 
trade. Actually, in world trade there is a great fusion of 
the individual interest of nations into a common program 
of mutual economic cooperation helpful to all. 

Finally, the more freely trade flows, the more it will 
grow in volume and the more efficient will be the utiliza- 
tion of the abilities of men and the resources of the world. 
lt is a fundamental concept of economics that the more 
efhciently the factors of production are utilized, the greater 
will be the benefits accruing to society. Increasing the vol- 
ume, as well as freeing the flow of world trade, tends to 
raise the standards of living of all people. World trade 
not only makes good neighbors; it makes healthy, richer, 
and happier neighbors. 

In conclusion, let us consider briefly some of the more 
general aspects of world trade. 

When foreign nations borrow from us, the dollars they 
borrow must eventually be expended in the American 
markets. The loans enable foreign nations to buy goods, and 
our manufacturers, farmers and producers like to sell goods. 
Factories run, men are employed, and dividends are paid. 
But when the borrowed money is finally spent, we may 
face some economic problems. 

When a nation has spent its dollars and gold, the internal 
economic pressures in that nation may become intense. In 
nations dependent upon the exchange of their goods for 
other goods they need, the internal economic problems may 
he very difficult of solution. In the absence of loans or 


| one 


( xports 


credit, the way in which foreign nations can obtain dollars 
or gold in order to buy from us goods they need desperately 
is to sell goods or services to us, that is, for us to import 
from them. 

It is said that when we buy goods from other nations, 
we help them to have employment and full production. 
We help them to survive. However, it is said we put our 
own workers out of work, we make our own factories 
idle, and we injure the American nation. Everyone agrees 
that would be bad. But we forget that whenever a foreign 
nation sells goods or services in our markets, for which 
it obtains dollars, these dollars must eventually be used in 
our markets. That is the essential, controlling fact. There 
is no other place in the world for the expenditure of dol- 
lars finally. They can be shifted from nation to nation, 
but eventually the dollars must be spent here. That means 
employment for us, factories in operation for us, sales for 
us of raw materials, farm products and finished goods. It 
means good business for us. Simply stated, then, every 
dollar we buy from foreign nations does not make us poorer, 
for the dollars other nations receive must be spent here. 

Consider our present procedure. As a nation, we make 
foreign loans and extend credit, which enable other nations 
to buy our goods and services. We send our raw materials 
and finished goods over the entire world. We are pleased to 
sell the world our goods. However, we do not wish to take 
raw materials or finished goods in return. We are willing 
to deplete our resources, use Our manpower and wear out 
our productive capacity, in order to sell goods abroad. But 
under no conditions do we wish to take goods in return for 
the goods we have sent away, to build up the resources that 
have been depleted, to replace the manpower that has been 
used or the productive equipment that has been worn out. 
We wish only promises to pay and gold. It is an unbeliev- 
able philosophy for a great nation. 

It is easy to be prejudiced on these matters. Prejudice is 
a great time-saver. It enables one to form opinions without 
getting the facts. That has some advantages, but they are 
not on the side of intelligence. The destiny of a world some- 
times seems at the mercy of economic illiteracy. The most 
effective weapon that can be used against economic ignorance 
is not indignation but a wider diffusion of basic knowledge 
such as this conference provides. We need to bring some 
new thinking into our trade relationships with other nations. 
Nothing in life is so sacred as a rut and nothing is so annoy- 
ing as the thing that jolts us out of it. 

If World War II has brought nothing but world con- 
fusion, and if faith and hope are dead, then these dicus- 
sions on international trade are futile. If, however, western 
civilization is now confronted with its supreme opportunity 
to organize its common interests under economic statesman- 
ship for a period of unprecedented progress for all mankind, 
then this conference becomes greatly important and the 
University, the faculty, and the students who organized and 
sponsored it have done a service to themselves and to society. 
Here scholarship and commerce have gathered around the 
study table to consider one of the significant problems of 
our time—world trade and world stability. 

While the jungles of Africa may not go down tomorrow 
before an avalanche of Studebakers, Fords and Chevrolets, 
while the teeming millions of India may not eat a breakfast 
food tomorrow that “pops and crackles” as they pour on 
the cream, and, while the people of China may go through 
life ignorant of the social advantages of using Listerine and 
Lifebuoy, nevertheless, 1 believe we are agreed that world 
trade is imperative to a stable and peaceful world, where 
peoples can live and work and hope with faith in the future. 
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Let Freedom Ring 


“CONSCIENCE IS NEW; BLUDGEONING WEAPONS ARE VERY OLD” 
By DR. DONALD H. TIPPETT, Senior Minister, First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Since Elected a Bishop of the Methodist Church, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fourth of July Address, First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Y subject this morning is “Let Freedom Ring.” 

Paul writing to the Galatians says in the fifth 

chapter and the thirteenth verse, the first half of 

that verse, “For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty.” 

The call to liberty is one of man’s greatest aspirations. From 

the dawn of history down to this moment men have been in 

search of freedom. They have heard the call to liberty. One 

hundred seventy-two years ago this day our independence 

was declared. Our forefathers had heard “sweet freedom’s 

song” and they did something about it and the result is that 

today across this land and in many lands what they did 
there is being called to remembrance. 

Professor Brested, perhaps the greatest Egyptologist the 
world has ever known and one of its greatest archeologists, 
has pointed out that man has been fashioning destructive 
weapons for a million years whereas conscience emerged less 
than five thousand years ago. So the odds against us are 
about two hundred to one. A million years against five 
thousand years. Conscience, you see, in comparison to the 
length of time men have been fashioning lethal weapons, is 
a newcomer on the scene of activity. Conscience is new; 
bludgeoning weapons are very old. But because that con- 
science as a social force dawned five thousand years ago 
men have been seeking increasingly their liberty, but they 
have recognized that without severe disciplines and without 
the acceptance of responsibility liberty is quite impossible. 
They have noted, too, that once they have gained liberty 
they can’t be sure of retaining it. There’s a possibility of 
losing liberty. The fact that you’ve won it once doesn’t 
guarantee that you'll have it forever. It can be taken from 
you. Enemies may descend in the night and wrest it from 
you by force and there are many who keep watch on the 
fortress of democracy lest these subversive forces from the 
outside or from within penetrate and destroy. 

But there are other ways of losing our much-vaunted 
freedom. Indifference, taking for granted this priceless gift 
of ours, is an easier way of losing it. It is well that we set 
aside the Fourth of July and remind ourselves of what our 
forebears did and trace for a moment the long laborious 
process by which this liberty of ours was won. Not only do 
we gain from the vantage point of the years the perspective 
of what has happened, but in discovering the contribution 
that men of other days have made find that which inspires 
us and sends us forth in noble endeavor and high courage 
to carry on in the noble tradition of yesteryear. 

In about the year 1850 a man from Sicily, homesick for 
his Mediterranean land, brought to Australia in a small 
pot a plant of prickly pears. Today Australia spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each year in an endeavor 
to curtail the spread of the prickly pear. It has all but taken 
over Australia. In that short period of time that little plant 
in the pot reverted to the jungle and has invaded an entire 
continent. Each year it reclaims for the jungle about a 
square kilometer of ground—that’s five-eights of a statute 
mile. You know here in Southern California that it doesn’t 
take long for the jungle to win back your garden unless 
you stay everlastingly at it. Indifference to things spiritual 


results in like catastrophe and human nature has a way 
unless it is sustained by effort and by discipline and by a 
recognition of responsibility of reverting to the jungle. The 
fact that we have won this hard earned victory of liberty 
and freedom does not guarantee that we shall always possess 
it. Indifference can lose us our liberty as it has lost others 
theirs. Let us then this morning make a rapid survey of the 
laborious and heroic process by which this independence of 
ours finally came to be our heritage. 


Thirteen hundred years before the dawn of the Christian 
era an entire nation confined to the concentration camp of 
the lower delta of the Nile had heard “sweet freedom’s 
song’ and having heard it they could no longer in content- 
ment remain on that delta. Having heard “sweet freedom’s 
song” they must do something about it and under the tre- 
mendous genius of Moses, their great emancipator, they 
made their way across the Red Sea and for forty long years 
followed him in their merciless trek across the desert wastes 
to the Land of Promise. The distance as you’ve heard me 
say many a time from this sacred desk, that they traversed 
was more than the number of statute miles separating the 
land of Palestine from Egypt. It was the distance from 
bondage to freedom and that’s an enormous way to go. 
Forty years it took them. But is was more significant in 
what it accomplished. And it was there that we found the 
first vestiges of an entire people historically recorded who 
were from the bondage of imperial suzerainty to find their 
freedom in a new Land of Promise. “Brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty.” 


But strangely enough two thousand years before they made 
their exodus from the delta of the Nile the Egyptians who 
were their overlords and their masters had themselves heard 
“sweet freedom’s song.” For the first time in recorded 
history the Egyptians launched out on a crusade for social 
justice. That, together with the Code of Hamurabi in the 
Babylonian era a century or more before, may be well 
considered and is by our best historiographers as the start 
of an idea that was to expand finally into dermocracy. In 
the fourth and the fifth centuries before the dawn of our 
Christian era the Greek City State had demonstrated in that 
land of culture and of aesthetic values and of beauty a first 
political democracy. But the Greek City State as it was 
exemplified by Athenian democracy was a democracy that 
could not long endure if for no other reason than because 
it was established on slavery. It was a democracy only for 
the Hellenic Greeks; all others were to be subservient to 
them. It was, therefore, not a genuine democracy. It was a 
political democracy for the few who could claim to be 
Hellenistic Greeks who were at the top of the pile. And 
there was another reason why Athenian democracy did not 
long endure, ano‘ her reason why it failed to stay, and that 
was because Athens refused to federate her liberties and 
to share them with other states. So she lost them. “The 
things by which we live must be shared.” 


Now our type of democracy begins much later. One rea- 
son we have difficulty talking about democracy is that there 
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so much of a spiritual connotation tied in with democracy, 
that it doesn’t lend itself easily to definition or to descrip- 
tion. Material things can be described and anything that 
an be described can with comparative ease be defined, but 
f you can't describe it it’s almost impossible to define it. 
‘lake for example a kiss. If you've looked up the definition 
for a kiss in the dictionary you haven’t found anything there 
to get hot and bothered about. ‘To appreciate a kiss you 
lave to experience it and having experienced it you can’t 
describe anything! There are spiritual connotations in life 
that do not lend themselves easily to description. Take a 
mother’s love, for example. Who can describe it? Who 
can give its length, its height, its depth, its breadth? You 
can't take it into the chemical laboratory and break it down 
into its chemical elements. You can’t take it into the 
physical laboratory and weigh it or measure it. But it’s 
very real. You can’t define it adequately and yet there’s no 
one of you here who doesn’t know what it means. 
Democracy has so much of a spiritual connotation that it 
doesn't lend itself easily to description or to definition and 
it will not be my purpose this morning to attempt what 
many better than I am in political economy have failed at. 

But if we can’t define it there is something that we can 
do that will help us to understand it. We can trace, as 
already we have started to trace this morning, its evolution. 
We can find whence it came, whither it’s bound and thereby 
determine somewhat in a speculative way its destination and 
purpose. Our type of democracy—and from here on out I 
shall be speaking only of our type of democracy—recogniz- 
ing that there are many kinds of democracy, | shall confine 
my remarks from here on out unless I otherwise specifically 
make mention of it to our type of democracy. And our 
type of democracy begins so far as my knowledge leads me 
at about the time of Solomon. 

Now | have to pause parenthetically here to make a re- 
niark about Solomon. Solomon has always been a mystery 
to me. ‘They call him the wisest man of antiquity and 
that I’ve never been able quite to believe. You see I’m 
not overly bright myself, but it took just one woman to 
teach me my place in life and Solomon had to marry a 
thousand of them to learn that same lesson. And it’s my 
contention that anyone who would go in for that much 
punishment can’t be overly bright. But if Solomon wasn’t 
the wisest man of antiquity at least he was the glamour boy 
on the ancient “hit parade.” The Queen of Sheba came to 
see Solomon. I don’t believe it was because of his wisdom. 
But then she didn’t come to see any of the other kings at 
all. Solomon had glamour. And then he did a thing that 
no other king had succeeded in doing, and I think, inci- 
dentally, that this is where he got his reputation for wisdom. 
Every politician from Solomon’s day until ours has dreamed 
of erecting a great building, getting his name on the cor- 
nerstone and then letting subsequent administrations worry 
about the national debt. Now Solomon succeeded both in 
building the palace and the Temple and of letting subse- 
quent generations pay the bill. And it’s because he suc- 
ceeded in doing that that some politician said, “Well, he’s 
brighter than I am because I didn’t get a\.ay with it.” So 
he called him the wisest man of antiquity an.’ the tradition 
has stuck. 

But it’s difficult to follow greatness. When Rehoboam 
came along he had two strikes against him before he even 
got up to bat. | followed greatness once. When I was a 
student in the eighth grade in the Mapleton School in 
Boulder, Colorado, I sat in the seat that had been occupied 
by Stanley Hornbeck. Now Stanley Hornbeck at that 
moment was helping Sun Yat Sen draft the constitution 





of the new Chinese Republic and my teacher, Susan Love- 
less—she taught there for nearly fifty years—Susie Loveless 
had been his teacher and she took occasion whenever | 
failed to turn in a performance that was satisfactory to her, 
to remind me that I was sitting in the seat that once had 
contained the body of Stanley Hornbeck and I came most 
cordially to hate Stanley Hornbeck. The years rolled along 
and I was the pastor of the Church of All Nations in New 
York City and my friend, Millard Robinson, was enter- 
taining me at luncheon one noon up at the Old Colony Club 
and suddenly in the middle of our table conversation he 
jumped to his feet and said, “There’s a friend | haven't 
seen in years. How you fellows would enjoy each other! 
Come over and meet him.” I said, “I'll be delighted to,” 
and with long strides following Millard Robinson I walked 
across that room with outstretched hand ready to receive 
an introduction when I heard the words, “Stanley Horn- 
beck.”” And I stepped back just in time, and | said, “No, 
you don’t! I’ve hated you for a quarter of a century.” He 
said, “I beg your pardon. I don’t think we've ever met 
before.” And I said, “No, but when I was a student in 
the eighth grade in the Mapleton School in Boulder, Col- 
orado, I sat...” and he said, “Do you mind if I finish 
that story?” And I said, “Now I do detest you. Anything 
I hate is to have people finish my stories for me. And be- 
sides, how can you?” And he said, “Let me try.” And 1 
said, “All right.” So Stanley Hornbeck said, ““When I was 
a student in the eighth grade in the Mapleton School in 
Boulder, Colorado, Ethelbert Adams was the governor of 
the State and he had occupied ...” And I said, “We're 
friends.” And there started one of the most congenial 
friendships in my lifetime. It is difficult to follow greatness 
if you don’t do anything other than just sit in the seat that 
greatness has once occupied. And so I sat once in the seat 
of greatness. 


But it was even worse with Rehoboam when he followed 
his father to the throne. He didn’t have the glamour that 
Solomon had. You don’t read about any queens coming from 
Sheba or any place else to visit him. And besides he had the 
national debt to pay. And then he wasn’t the astute poli- 
tician that his father had been before him and he got off 
to a very bad start. He hadn’t gotten used to the feel of 
the crown until twelve walking delegates, one from each 
of the tribes of Israel, the then “Political Action Commit- 
tee” of the then active “C.1.O.,” called upon him to ask 
him what kind of a king he was going to be because he had 
failed “to clear with Sidney.”” And he said to them, “Well, 
what kind of kings have you?” And they said, “Many. But 
briefly you can catalogue them all under two chief classifi- 
cations. First, there are kings like your father: hard-boiled, 
autocratic, dictatorial. And then there’s a king like unto 
the servant of the people.”” Well, that gave Rehoboam time 
to ask himself, “What would my father do in a situation like 
this?”” And he got his answer. ‘““Whenever my dad got into 
a situation like this,”” Rehoboam said to himself, ‘he always 
stalled for time and he always said something like this: 
‘Gentlemen, a matter of such importance as this demands 
deliberate and careful consideration. Will you come back 
in three days and I'll give you my answer. I mustn’t give 
you a hasty answer or execute snap judgment. I must give 
so important a matter careful and deliberate consideration’.” 
And so he said just that to them and it worked like a charm 
and they left, saying that they’d come back three days later. 

And then Rehoboam said, “Now what would dad do in 
a situation like this?” And he remembered that whenever 
his father got into that kind of a cul-de-sac he would sum- 
mon to him his Supreme Court, nine very brilliant men 
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and ask their advice. He remembered the names of the 
men and he sent out messengers to bring them into his 
presence, and presently he was told that they were in the 
counsel chamber and he went into the counsel chamber, 
and as he looked at them he discovered that they were just 
“nine old men.” But he had invited them in so he stated 
his, problem to them and asked them what they would do. 
And they said, ‘““Now, son, if we were in your position we'd 
go back to these walking delegates from the twelve tribes 
of Israel and we'd say unto them, ‘I'd prefer to be a king 
like unto a servant of the people’.”” “Well,” said Rehoboam, 
“if that’s what you recommend that’s what I'll do.” So 
on the third day he went to meet the delegates from the 
twelve tribes of Israel, but on his way he met a group of 
fraternity brothers of his fresh from the state university, 
the first brain trust in history, and they said to him, 
“Where are you going in such haste, Rehoboam, old boy?” 
And he said, “I’m going down to tell some walking delegates 
what kind of a king I’m going to be.” “Well,” said his fra- 
ternity brothers, “What are you going to tell them?” He 
said, “I’m going to tell them that I’m going to be, on the 
advice of my Supreme Court, I’m going to be a king like 
unto a servant of the people.’”’ And they said, “Oh, Reho- 
boam, are you a man or are you a mouse?” And he said, 
“Well, of course I’m not a mouse.” Then they said, “What 
are you going to tell those people?” And he said, “I’m 
going to tell them that they haven’t seen anything yet!” 
And that’s just what he told them and then occurred one 
of the greatest walkouts in history. Ten of those twelve 
tribes left him then and there. Now I mean that’s a bad 
batting average. To get only two out of a dozen is bad 
even for the sandlots and that’s the way Rehoboam started 
his kingly career. 

But there was more to it than just that that morning. 
You see what really happened was that a revolution was 
under way and the people who were following Rehoboam 
in the revolution had heard “‘sweet freedom’s song” and they 
were never again going to be content with an autocrat sit- 
ting on the throne cracking the whip. They were going to 
have some part in government and they were going to work 
until the day came when they had a king who was “like 
unto a servant of the people.” And the march for democ- 
racy had started. The cavalcade of the great democratic 
idea was under way. 

Now there’s nothing of material importance that happens 
in our evolution of the democratic process until the year 
1215. In that year a group of English barons who had 
already won a number of civil liberties succeeded in getting 
King John out under a massive oak tree along the banks of 
the Runnymede and there they made him sign on the dotted 
line. Well, that’s not quite accurate either. I was studying 
late one night in the British museum. They had permitted 
a couple of us to work on some very ancient democratic 
documents. As is the custom there they assign you a co- 
student and my co-student that night was a Roman Catholic 
priest, a very brilliant historian and a man of very keen wit. 
He had the peculiar idea that I was a historian but had he 
known the kind of grades I got in history he never would 
have made that mistake. He said presently when he came 
to see the three most ancient copies of Magna Charta, 
“Here we have in these three one of the original copies of 
Magna Charta. “But,” he said, “you historians always 
make a mistake on Magna Charta. You say that King John 
signed it.” And I said, “Well, if King John didn’t sign it, 
who did?” He said, “As a matter of fact, nobody did.” I 
said, “You mean to tell me that the foundation upon which 
your British democracy and the keystone for our American 


democracy is just a figment of the imagination? and he said, 
“Oh, no, not at all. Here are the documents that are evidence 
to the contrary.” And I said, “But I don’t understand.” 
Then handing me his reading lens and pointing to the dot- 
ted line I followed his finger to see the telltale “X” mark 
that reminded me that King John was illiterate—he couldn't 
read, he couldn’t write, and so this most important document 
is an unsigned document. It’s an “X” document. 

Magna Charta! It’s not the Bill of Rights, but it paved 
the way for the Bill of Rights which was to be introduced 
fifty years later. What Magna Charta did is this: it granted 
to each baronial estate the right within the confines of that 
estate to administer its own local business without receiving 
permission from the King. It’s a division of governmental 
labor, don’t you see, and more and more hands are now con- 
tributing to the carrying on of government—something like 
our federal government where in our separate states, Cali- 
fornia, New York, or Illinois, we carry on our local govern- 
mental business under our own direction, not always having 
to run to Washington to get an answer. So they determined 
that they wouldn’t have to run down to Whitehall all the 
time to get an answer, but that they would conduct their 
business within the baronial estate as they saw fit. But in 
the case of a great national emergency or national matters 
all of these barons would unite under the flag and the stand- 
ard of the King and they would be a united people. And 
that was the contribution that Magna Charta made. 


Innocent III was on the Papal throne at that time. He 
reigned from 1198 until the year 1216, and the Papacy 
never knew a time of greater spiritual and material power 
than it knew under Innocent III]. And history might have 
been vastly different if it were not for the fact that just 
at that moment the Archbishop of Canterbury (and Canter- 
bury was still a Roman Catholic Church in those days) 
hadn’t chosen to die. Well, maybe he didn’t choose to, but 
at any rate he died and the clergy of Canterbury elected one 
of their number a successor but John the King on the throne 
didn’t like the successor that they had chosen, so he appointed 
another man to be the Archbishop of Canterbury and there 
were two Archbishops at Canterbury at one and the same 
time. The clergy at Canterbury appealed their case to Rome. 
The Pope didn’t like either of the candidates for the Arch- 
bishopric and so he appointed a third man to be the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and there were three Archbishops at 
one and the same moment. But John’s army refused the 
Pope’s man admission to England. He got actually as far 
as the modern city of Dover and there the British troops 
stopped him. Word went back to the Pope and he was 
very angry. He sent word in turn to Philip II of France 
and told him to equip an expeditionary force, sail across the 
channel, wrest the power by force from King John and place 
the crown upon the head of his own son there to rule, not 
in his own right but in the name of the Pope in merry old 
England. It was then that the erstwhile recalcitrant John of 
England became the very humble John who ran all the way 
to Dover, proffered his crown to the Pope’s representative, 
received it back as a gift from the Papacy and went back 
to Whitehall by permission of the Pope. And so it was ‘that 
the priest pointed out for my consideration another very 
interesting thing on that Magna Charta, a little leaden pel- 
let over on the opposite corner from the “X” mark, a leaden 
pellet that told of this experience. Well, I don’t know if 
you’re quite as dumb as I am about things of this sort, but 
whenever I get into a nasty mess like I did on that “X” 
mark and somebody catches me off base, I like to redeem 
myself but almost invariably when I try to do so, I just dig 
my grave a little deeper. Having been embarrassed by the 
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tact that he caught me on this “X’’ mark—an unsigned 
when | saw that leaden pellet, I said, “Now, 
Father, don’t tell me. I think | know.” I saw on that pel- 
et what seemed to be a rooster and I said, ““That apparently 

a rooster, and if it is a rooster then, sir, that must be the 


document, 


mn of St. Peter.” “Very good,” he said, but I didn’t like 
the way he said it. Then he said to the curator, “Would 
mind coming over?” and then | knew I’d talked out 


of turn. He said, “Would you mind taking this out of the 
vlass and turning the leaden pellet over so that my friend 
can see the obverse?” When he turned the leaden pellet 
over you can imagine my delight when I saw on the other 
ide—the rooster on the one side—on the other side I saw 
the unmistakable image of a bull. “Ah,” I said, “Il know 
That is a bull and it makes a Papal bull. So 
named because it was so marked by the Pope and it’s this that 
vave John permission to put his ‘X’ mark over there.” 
‘Very good,” he said, “but you've missed the real significance 
of the pellet. Rooster on one side, bull on the other side.” 
He said, “This is the origin of the famous ‘cock and bull’ 
story.” It has absolutely nothing to do with the development 
ot democracy, but it will help you perhaps as it helps me to 
remember that Magna Charta before John the King could 
izn it had permission of the Mother Church and the Pope 
ind that leaden pellet attached to that left lower corner 
tells us that the Pope as well as the King was in on this 
cavalcade of the democratic idea. 

lt was fifty years later, in the year 1265 that the next 
vreat king in our democratic evolution took place. Simon 
de Monttort when parliament was in session caused the 
great oaken doors to be opened and as they were opened 
common men—laborers, small merchants, ill-clad, men with 
hands calloused by toil—the common men came in. Embar- 
rassed they were to stand in the presence of Bishops, of 
Archbishops, and of the Lords and Knights. But it was an 
important day because that was the beginning of the House 
of Commons and the House of Commons has become the 
most important and by far the most powerful single instru- 
ment in British government. The cavalcade of the demo- 
cratic idea now included not just the men of high estate, 
but included the lowly man as well; the common man was 
on his way. And that brings us down to our times. By 
our times | mean the beginning of our American era. 

In England there grew up a people in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries progressively anxious after social and civic 
retorms. Many of these reforms we have indicated already, 
but one reform was not in their possession yet. That was 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. It didn’t bother most people in merry 
old England in that day, but it did bother a small group 
of very earnest people. They learned that they could have 
religious freedom over in Holland so over to Leyden they 
went and there they worshipped God with absolute free- 
dom. But they were denied certain civil liberties and privi- 
leges and prerogatives that they had become accustomed to. 
Impaled on the horns of the dilemma of whether they 
would have religious freedom without civil rights or civil 
rights without religious freedom—and it was a hard de- 
cision to make—they finally decided to go back to England. 
‘There they found a more tolerant king upon the throne, 
but he was not quite willing yet to give them religious 
freedom. It’s at that point in the story that a finance cor- 
poration came into the picture. They were known as the 





what that is. 


London Company, and the London Company went to the 
king and they said, “Your Majesty, is there anything that 
you want quite so much as colonists?” and the king said, 


“on: 


“Well,” said they, “where could you find better 








colonists than among the Pilgrims? They are a dependable 
people. They're stalwart; they’re strong. They're honest 
almost to a fault.’ “Aye,” said the king, “but they’re also 
poor and they couldn’t finance an expedition to the new 
world.” Said the finance corporation, “That’s where we 
come into the picture. We'll grubstake them. If your Maj- 
esty will grant them but one thing—there’s but one thing 
they want and that’s the right to worship God their own 
way. If the king would be good enough to grant them a 
charter giving them the protection of the British crown 
they’d make him the finest subjects and colonists anywhere.” 
The king said, “It sounds reasonable.” He agreed to the 
proposition and selected the Colony of Virginia whereupon 
the London Company changed its name to the Virginia 
Company and here’s where difficulty enters. You can’t talk 
to a crowd of people as large as this without finding a 
number of descendants of the American Revolution or 
Daughters of the American Revolution present and you'll 
also find a number of people whose ancestors came over on 
the “Mayflower.” How they crowded all the people on 
the ““Mayflower” they did, 1 don’t know, or else they have 
been very prolific. As a matter of fact, there were only one 
hundred two of them on board the “Mayflower” when it 
sailed. But you see when the Virginia Company got busy 
getting the crowd to sail they didn’t get quite enough to 
make a payload among the Pilgrims and | understand that 
they weren't altogether too discriminate about some of the 
other people they let go along for the ride. In fact, | am 
told that there was at least one who had a prison record 
and that perhaps they let him leave merry old England on 
condition that he’d never come back. What I’m saying is 
that if you have ancestors who came over on the ‘“‘May- 
flower” it’s well to state whether they came first cabin or 
steerage because it makes a vast deal of difference. At any 
rate there were some on board who were not Pilgrims and 
because of that fact one of the most impor* nt developments 
in our American history took place. They sailed, did these 
intrepid and courageous men and women, one hundred two 
of them, on the “Mayflower” at the time of the equinoctial 
storms and the autumnal equinox caught them and drove 
them far off their course and when land first hove into sight 
instead of being off the summery shoals of Virginia they 
were off the icebound reefs of Newfoundland. They deter- 
mined to follow the coastline until they came to their Vir- 
ginia shores. The tail end of the equinox caught them, 
however, and almost capsized them, whereupon they deter- 
mined “to put in at the first convenient harbor” which was 
what we today call Plymouth Rock. But when they came 
to Plymouth and were ready to disembark they were con- 
fronted by a very real problem. Mutiny had lifted its ugly 
head on board and these people who were not Pilgrims 
said, ““This is our opportunity to get our freedom.” Some 
of them were indentured servants and knowing that Plym- 
outh Rock and all the surrounding area was “no man’s 
land,” they were heard to say among themselves: “Since 
this territory is under no government and since no King 
has yet claimed it, once we've put foot on that soil we're 
as free as these men are and we'll go our own way.” Then 
the Elder Brewster called together every able bodied man 
on board the “Mayflower,” locked them in the salon of the 
“Mayflower” and kept them there until the first pure democ- 
racy in the history of the world was born, the “Mayflower 
Compact.” Out of the “Mayflower Compact” came the 


direction that finally was to eventuate in the development 
of our American way of life. 

Now I must jump from the Plymouth Rock to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, which is not very far away, a 
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generation later, where a group of Puritans have come into 
possession of things and though they have been in the 
majority at first have gradually lost that majority and now 
the non-Puritan forces are actually in the majority but the 
Puritans still have some of their representatives as the magis- 
trates. And then the majority begins to kick over the traces. 
It doesn’t pay proper heed to the magistrates and that dis- 
turbed the magistrates. They get badly disturbed—well, 
more than that, I mean they were getting terribly disturbed 
about it. I’ll tell you how disturbed they were: they were 
so disturbed that they sought out the clergy. Now when- 
ever the politicians seek out the clergy they are scraping rock 
bottom, you can be dead sure of that, and that’s just what 
happened when they sought out the clergy and said, “Now, 
brethren, on a given Sunday morning we want all of you 
gentlemen to stand in your pulpits and to declare that the 
voice of the magistrates is the voice of God.” Well, if 
they had known the clergy as well as some of you know the 
clergy they would have known that whenever you get more 
than two of them together nothing will be unanimous. It’s 
true now and it was true then. And so while the rest of 
the boys got up in their pulpits on that given Sunday morn- 
ing—incidentally, that was the first ‘‘national broadcast’ 
in American history, because you see everybody in those days 
had to go to church, and if in every pulpit the same an- 
nouncement was made everybody would hear it, don’t you 
see? You know, I think | could preach with unction if 
everybody had to come. But those boys didn’t know the 
disadvantage that we have today. Here are a hundred 
thousand people, the radio says, that listen to this broadcast 
and all they have to do is turn the dial a quarter of an inch. 
When I first came here all they had to do was turn it an 
eight of an inch to get Aimee Semple Macpherson. I mean 
nobody had competition like that back in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. And if they’d had television I wouldn’t have 
gotten to first base. I mean I’d have been stopped before I 
got started. They didn’t know the disadvantage; they had 
to go to church in those days and so one of the preachers 
got up in his pulpit that morning and he said, ‘““While my 
colleagues who back into their collars in low gear are tell- 
ing you to obey the voice of the magistrates because it’s the 
voice of God, I don’t intend to do it because it’s contrary 
tu the first promise of our Christian heritage and that first 
promise is that God is our Father. And if God is our 
Father then the unavoidable inference follows, we are His 
children. If we’re His children then we’re free—not because 
the magistrates give us our freedom, not because Parliament 
confers a favor upon us, not because the Pope with a Papal 
edict grants it, but we’re free because under God we're born 
free.” Well, the magistrates didn’t like that speech and they 
ran Thomas Hooker (for it was he) out of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and he went up to Hartford and helped found 
it. Then some of his sons and grandsons went up and helped 
found the two most northerly colonies on our eastern sea- 
board. Isn’t it funny how a man’s influence lives on long 
after he’s dead and buried? I suppose all of you can re- 
member when it was very difficult to find a Democrat north 
of the Mason-Dixon line and then all of a sudden one night 
we had a landslide and you couldn’t find a Republican either 
north or south of the Mason-Dixon line except in those two 
remote states away up in New England and the grandsons 
of Thomas Hooker were still refusing to let anything be 
unanimous. 

But there’s something terribly important about that elec- 
tion day sermon of Thomas Hooker. He knew it was im- 
portant so he had it published. The years rolled along and 
a young man down in the colony of Virginia was asked 
to write a statute of religious liberty for the colony of 


Virginia, and he did an exhaustive piece of research and in 
the course of his research he came across this sermon of 
Thomas Hooker’s and he got the idea that men are born 
free and he incorporated that in the statute of religious 
liberty for the colony of Virginia. And the years rolled along, 
fifteen in number, and another group of men were busily 
engaged in trying to perfect another document and they 
just weren’t getting anywhere. The thing just wouldn't 
“jell” for them, and then suddenly one of them had an 
inspiration and he said, ““Why don’t we go to the young 
fellow who wrote the statute of religious liberty for the 
colony of Virginia?” And they said, “It’s a good idea,” 
and so they asked Thomas Jefferson to write what was to 
become that immortal document, the “Declaration of In- 
dependence,” and when Tom Jefferson wrote the Declara 
tion of Independence, what did he do? He translated the 
theology of Thomas Hooker into the political economy ot 
the Declaration of Independence. “We are born equal,” 
he insists. He got the idea from Tom Hooker’s Christian 
theology. ‘“‘We are endowed by our Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” Please don’t some of you school teachers 
write me a letter and say the word is “‘inalienable.”’ I know 
that the word is “inalienable,” but Tom Jefferson didn’t 
and I’m quoting him directly. If you must write an anony- 
mous letter won’t you address it to Mr. Jefferson, please, 
because it was his mistake, not mine. ‘““We are endowed by 
our Creator with certain unalienable rights.” How did we 
get them? From the king, from Parliament, from Congress, 
from the magistrates? No! We're born with them. And 
that’s the very foundation upon which our American democ- 
racy rests. It’s a religious connotation. Take the spiritual 
foundation away and what justification do you have for 
defending our American democracy? If our Christian 
tradition is wrong, if God be not our Father and if we 
be not His children, we have no foot upon which to stand. 
Our whole American way of life depends upon, it seems 
to me, the inference of our Christian faith, of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, the Fatherhood of God which results 
in the brotherhood of man if it’s carried out to its fullest 
implication. All men are created equal—created equal, not 
made equal, not given these privileges, but born with them. 
We are free because we are born free and our magistrates 
become our delegated representatives. They are not auto- 
crats; they are servants of the people. 

Now our politicians when they run for office remind us 
that they are servants of the people. Sometimes after they 
get elected they forget that and they don’t act very much 
like servants, but at least while they’re running for office 
they remember that traditionally our governors are our 
servants, that we are a free people. 


May I bring this address to a close with three very im- 
portant illustrations which tell the story better than I can 
tell it otherwise? I think that most of you if not all of 
you know that Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, now President of 
Denison University, and I were the last two of the Ameri- 
can delegation to leave the city of Berlin when this most 
recent war started. We were there as American representa- 
tives of the Geneva Institute of International Relations in 
a mad endeavor to head off what eventuated in this second 
World War. How successful we were you all know. Our 
failure has been one of the ugliest failures in history. But 
I shall never forget my last night in Berlin, my last day. 
As guests of the Nazi government we had been entertained 
down in the Seigfried Line. A six-course dinner was served 
us along about two o'clock in the afternoon. They got us 
back to the Hotel Central (not far from the Friedrickstrasse 
Station, which was our headquarters) at dinner time at 
night. And there it was that Baron von Rheinbabben gave 
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me a word that I want to share with you before I close 
this morning. It was Baron von Rheinbabben, incidentally, 
who later that night when he learned that the Nazis had 
marched on Danzig, against orders flew us to Zurich and 
probably saved both of our lives and got us into Switzerland 
so we could attend the last meetings of the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations held in the old League of Nations 
hall. Baron von Rheinbabben for a week tried to tell us 
why democracy had failed in Germany after the first World 
War. | think most of you remember that when the first 
World War came to a conclusion Germany was quite ex- 
cited about democracy. They began naming streets after 
Woodrow Wilson and all that sort of thing and they wanted 
democracy, and out of that came the short-lived Weimar 
Republic. Baron von Rheinbabben’s father had been the 
head of the Foyeign Office under the last of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, Wilhelm II, and Baron von Rheinbabben himself had 
been the Foreign Minister under the von Hindenberg 
regime, and it was he who handed over his portfolio to 
von Ribbentrop who became the Foreign Minister under 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazi regime. Baron von Rheinbabben, 
a great German historian but a man who knows his way 
around in the politics and the history of the world, had 
tried to explain to us why the Weimar Republic had failed. 
He'd given us more than a hundred reasons and finally on 
this last day he said, “I can summarize it all by giving you 
two more reasons why democracy failed in Germany. First, 
a democracy must have the voice of the majority speak. 
We never had a majority voice in Germany in the Weimar 
Republic, because there were fourteen major political parties, 
almost numerically equal and they would not agree on 
enough in substance to form a coalition party, no two of 
them, consequently we never had the voice of a majority. 
But granted that the Nazis finally got a majority voice 
which,” he said, “I deny heartily, but for the sake of argu- 
ment granting that they did have the majority vote with 
them, we failed at the second point.” Now that first is 
perfectly obvious to any of us who know democracy, isn’t it? 
But the second—the second, how different! He said to me, 
“We failed at the second point because, once we had the ma- 
jority, we let that majority become so all-powerful that there 
was no minority to challenge the voice of the majority.” And 
whenever any party becomes so powerful that there is no 
voice challenging its leadership you have already ceased to 
be a democracy; you are already a totalitarian state. You 
don’t have to import it from Italy or from Russia or from 
Germany or from Japan. He pointed out that every total- 
itarian state grew up out of its own soil. German totalitar- 
ianism under a National Socialism is a German product 
and if you turn it upside down you will see stamped in- 
delibly upon it “Made in Germany.” It couldn’t be made 
anywhere else. Italian Fascism is characteristic of the south- 
ern Mediterranean mind. The type of Fascism that grew 
up in the oriental seas is a Japanese totalitarianism pure 
and simple—not outside influences but influences from with- 
in that grew up. So Baron von Rheinbabben said, “It’s 
important that the voice of the minority shall never be 
silenced but always made articulate so that it can be a 
challenge to the party in power.” 

I shall never forget the Fourth of July in the year 1939 
for two reasons. At noon on the Fourth of July I inter- 
viewed Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, then the “man 
without a country,” and at five o’clock that afternoon Ken- 
neth Brown and I were the guest of Clement Attlee now 
Prime Minister of England. Clement Attlee, then Major 
Attlee, was the leader of His Majesty’s loyal opposition. I 
said to him as we had tea with him on the terrace of the 
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House of Commons overlooking the Thames, “Major Attlee, 
you have the most interesting title I think of any man in 
government position—‘the leader of His Majesty’s loyal 
opposition.’”” And he said, “I have the most interesting 
job in the world. Here I am by natural disposition so con- 
stituted that I couldn’t refrain from taking a poke at 
Chamberlain any time the opportunity afforded, and instead 
of them putting me in jail for it His Majesty pays me two 
thousand pounds or ten thousand dollars a year for doing 
it. Can you imagine a job like that?” I said, “Only paying 
a boy to soap your windows on Hallowe’en.” And he said, 
“That's precisely the kind of job I’ve got.” And I said, 
“Why? Why does His Majesty pay you ten thousand dollars 
a year to give opposition to his government?” He said, 
“Because we in Great Britain want to preserve our democ- 
racy and we want to be sure that whatever party is in 
power there'll be an adequate minority constantly irritating, 
challenging and keeping on its toes the party in power. You 
know there’s just one thing lacking in your government that 
we have that you don’t have,” and I said, “What is that?” 
And he said, “Something that corresponds to my office,” 
and I said, “Major Attlee, you don’t understand America. 
In America all you have to do is be elected President of a 
Sunday School class and you'll get all the opposition you 
want and you won’t have to pay a dime for it.” And he 
said, “What a healthy country!” Aye, it is a healthy country. 

Yet, ladies and gentlemen, there are forces at work in 
our country that would destroy our liberties if we don’t 
watch them very carefully. I think we need to watch with a 
great deal of care any kind of a witch hunt that’s set up like 
the Dies Committee of another day, like Jack Tenney and his 
scandal-mongering in California. We have courts where 
men may be tried. Jack Tenney has never brought one man 
that he has slandered into a court for trial, not one man and 
we have our courts where a man has an opportunity to de- 
fend himself. Witch hunts —a disgrace to the people! 
Judge Newby said on the floor of our Annual Conference, 
“T wouldn’t convict a yellow dog on the testimony of Jack 
Tenney.” And neither would I. We need to watch very, 
very carefully, ladies and gentlemen, our liberties. We need 
to defend our constitution and our Bill of Rights the first 
provision of which guarantees freedom of assembly, freedom 
of worship, and freedom of speech! If any one little 
group can say that they don’t like the color of my eyes and 
therefore can keep me from expressing myself, it won’t be 
long until somebody doesn’t like the color of your eyes and 
you ll be refused your prerogatives as a free American citizen. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve lived under the Swastika and 
I’ve lived under the Hammer and Sickle of modern Germany 
and modern Russia and, thank God, I’ve lived under the 
Union Jack of Great Britain and I’ve lived under the Stars 
and Stripes of the United States of America, and I from 
personal choice and from conviction prefer democracy. I 
want no totalitarian state and I refuse to allow the sort of 
thing to happen in my country that happened in Germany 
and in Russia with the IGPU, the Gestapo, the secret 
police, with the witch hunt that destroyed the democratic 
ideal in Germany and in Russia and in Italy. And I shall 
lift my voice in protest defending the constitution of the 
United States of America and the first amendment which 
guarantees our personal liberties—freedom of speech, the 
right of assembly, and the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of our own consciences until death silences me. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I propose to you as I conclude 
this morning a toast, that is also a prayer, in these historic 


words: 
LET FREEDOM RING! 
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Effect of Patents on Our Economy 


“CONTINUED INVENTION IS ESSENTIAL TO OUR SURVIVAL” 


By THOMAS W. PHELPS, Partner, Francis 1. duPont & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the New York Patent Law Association, New York, N. Y., May 27, 1948 


begin either with a funny story, or with a statement 
of his own inadequacy to sing for his supper as 
advertised. I have Chinese reasons to resist both temptations. 
The Chinese are a very old and very wise people, not- 
withstanding their apparent inability to solve their own 
problems. ‘Theirs was a highly developed civilization way 
back in the days when the Romans were building stone 
fences across the northern end of what is now England to 
keep out savages from whom some of us probably claim 
descent. 


The Chinese recognize self-deprecation as a sophisticated 
form of boasting, so much so that if a man belittles himself 
their reaction ofttimes is, ““Who is this man who thinks 
he is so important that he has a right to talk himself down 
the way he does.” I do not want to give you any such im- 
pression, so let’s just leave it that the less said about my 
knowledge of patents the better. 

And instead of a funny story, I want to tell you a very 
serious and true story, Chinese in origin. 

Not long ago, at luncheon, a Chinese friend of mine 
startled me by asking: “Why don’t you take your wife and 
children, and move to the Argentine or Switzerland ?” 

“Why in the world should I do that,” I asked. 

“Because,” he said, “you are-living in a doomed country.” 


“Go on,” I said, “I am not hungry any more. Tell me 
how you figure it.” 

“It’s very simple,” my Chinese friend explained. ‘The 
atom bomb, guided missiles and all the improvements in the 
art of war that go with them have made it possible for 
the first time in the world’s history for one nation to assas- 
sinate another. That is fundamental fact No. 1, and it is 
a new fact. The next war may be over in 24 hours. In- 
stead of a surprise blow, as at Pearl Harbor, and then a 
prolonged test of strength, the first blow may prove so 
devastating as to make a counter attack impossible. 

“The second basic fact,” my Chinese friend continued, 
“is that in a world which has the means for one nation to 
assassinate another, and which does not have a real world 
government, it is only a matter of time until the power 
for one nation to assassinate another falls into the hands 
of an unscrupulous dictator who will use it.” 

“The third basic fact,” he went on, “is that the first 
target of such an attack is bound to be the United States. 
Two world wars have taught the world that anyone who 
starts a major war on this planet without first destroying 
the productive capacity of the United States of America 
will lose that war. No matter how the United States con- 
ducts itself, no matter whether you are war-mongers or 
pacifists, you will be the assassin’s first target.” 


“And finally,” my Chinese friend concluded, “in such 
a world the United States is fatally handicapped by its 
religion and by its democracy.” 

My Chinese friend is a Buddhist. 


“Your Christian religion,” he said, “will keep you from 
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fighting a preventive war. You will not kill men, women 
and children who have not yet hurt you, even though you 
see them ruled by a dictator who is capable of launching 
an unprovoked attack on you. And as if your religion were 
not handicap enough, your democracy makes it impossible 
for you to strike a surprise blow anyway. Before you can 
fight you must debate and vote. In the kind of world in 
which we now find ourselves, what do you think your 
enemy will be doing while you are polling the members of 
Congress about declaring war?” 

My Chinese friend jarred me more than I cared to ad- 
mit. Logically, it seemed as though there was no answer, 
and yet logically the people of western Europe and the 
United States, who have dominated the world for several 
hundred years, never should have been able to do so in the 
first place, on paper, they've always been doomed. They 
started from behind, hopelessly outnumbered. What has 
given them—and us—our strength? Why does the United 
States, which even now has only one-sixteenth of the people 
on earth have 53% of the world’s steel production, 60% 
of the world’s telephones and 62% of the world’s oil produc- 
tion? 

Superior intellect? No. There is no evidence that on the 
average our intelligence quotients are higher than those of 
the rest of mankind. 

Greater natural resources? No. There are backward 
areas of the world with tremendous undeveloped natural 
resources. Toynbee’s study of history even suggests that 
up to a point man’s progress has been stimulated by the 
necessity of overcoming the handicap of lack of certain 
natural resources. 

Geographical location? No. There is little in common 
in the geography of western Europe, Great Britain and the 
United States except that all three lie in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, and there are vast territories and tens of mil- 
lions of people in the North Temperate Zone who have not 
shared in the world’s leadership of the last few centuries. 

It seems to me that what has made us strong, and kept 
us strong, is freedom. I think the power of the nations of 
western Europe has fluctuated with their political climate, 
rising when they were most free and falling when they were 
most regulated. By freedom I mean something more than 
freedom from jail or freedom from a chain gang or a con- 
centration camp. I mean something more than freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion. 1 mean freedom for every 
man to follow his own bent, to work out his own destiny 
within the limits of his ability to sell his ideas to his fellow 
men, regardless of whether those ideas happen to appeal to 
the political, industrial or financial leaders of the moment. 
I mean freedom to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor without 
fear of having them confiscated by political tyrants of either 
the left or the right, or stolen by industrial claim-jumpers. 

Out of such freedom has come the scientific and industrial 
progress that has made each individual of the western world 
the equal in war or peace of ten or 100 politically less 
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It is because we were first with steam, 
with electricity, with chemistry, with airplanes, and with 
atom splitting that we have dominated the world in recent 
enturies, and we were first because we were free. 


fortunate people. 


‘There, it seems to me, is the answer to the counsel of 

pair of my Chinese friend. If, in the kind of world 
we now find ourselves, we faced the necessity of remaining 
onstantly mobilized for total war America would be a 

omed country. No nation, and no individual, can remain 
ooised and tense, ready for all-out war, year after year. 
[he very effort to do so would destroy the freedom from 
which we have drawn our strength. Our Indian fighting 
ncestors knew that it would be a fine thing to have every 
man on guard, gun in hand, when the Indians attacked. 
They also knew, however, that if they tried to keep every 
man on guard all day and all night the attack would come 
when the guards had fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
so they posted sentinels according to their best judgment, 
and let the others go about their work to build a nation 
so strong that in comparatively few years the Indian menace 
was important only to Hollywood. 


In war, hot or cold, the choice of a battleground is 
iways important. Dictators are fatally handicapped in any 
ong-term struggle for power because no dictator was or 
ever could be broad-minded enough to permit all of the 
random experimentation that takes place quietly, efficiently 
nd as a matter of course under private enterprise. Napoleon 
turned down Fulton’s steamboat. You are all familiar with 
the story of the Wall Street banker, some forty years ago, 
who walked out of a meeting discussing plans to finance 
the construction of automobiles because one of the automo- 
bile men incautiously remarked that some day he thought 
there would be a half million automobiles on the highways of 
America. The banker explained, as he left the meeting, 
that he had no time to waste on visionary fools. “Today 
Russia is spending money freely on the development of the 
atomic bomb. In doing so Russia is aping us, which any 
dictator can do after we have shown the way. But what is 
Russia doing along wholly unrelated lines having no im- 
mediately apparent application to her military problems? The 
next great advance in weapons of war could come as a by- 
product of research on such an unwarlike problem as taking 
the kink out of curly hair. Who could have foreseen, when 
Marconi sent the first feeble wireless signals, that out of 
is experiment would come radar to win the Battle of 
Britain? 


Where do patents fit into this scheme of things? I under- 
stand Judge Learned Hand has asked the patents committee 
ot the New York City Bar Association whether patents are 
necessary. What is the answer? 

Patents represent titles to intellectual property, just as 
deeds represent titles to real estate. Patents and copyrights 
have the common objective of protecting the freedom of 
the inventor and author to enjoy for a time the fruits of 
their labors in exchange for making the results of those 
labors available to all. Patents provide for two important 
needs: First, an incentive to invent. Second, a basis for 
raising money to develop new inventions. The electric lights 
in this room tonight are based on work done by Thomas A. 
Edison with $40,000 received from the invention of a stock 
ticker. Without a patent he never could have sold the 
stock ticker for $40,000, and without the $40,000 he might 
have had to give up his visionary experiments and do some- 
thing useful such as making harness. Most important in- 
ventions in America have been developed and patented by 





individuals outside organized scientific and industrial re- 
search laboratories. The first telephone was built from an 
old cigar box, 250 feet of wire and two magnets from a 
toy fish pond. Goodyear discovered vulcanization of rubber 
in his own home. Samuel F. B. Morse, portrait painter, 
taught design at a university to pay his expenses while 
working on his invention of the telegraph. A bank clerk 
patented Recordak, on which V-mail was based during the 
war. Patent protection for such inventors before they have 
achieved success seems as important to me, if we are to have 
a good crop of new ideas in this country, as it is to cultivate 
corn until it is tall enough to compete with the weeds with- 
out help. The only alternative is to have the government pro- 
vide support for struggling inventors, which means pre- 
judging every proposed invention and would-be inventor, 
and if we choose that alternative we cut ourselves down to 
the size of the dictators whom we must surpass if we are to 
survive. 

The indirect benefits of the patent system in promoting 
the speedy dissemination of new ideas seem to me no less 
important and beneficial to our economy than the direct 
benefits. In order to obtain a patent, an inventor must file 
with the patent office a complete description of the new 
idea on which he wishes to stake out a claim. So long as 
the integrity of patents is upheld by our courts, the induce- 
ment to the inventor to make his discoveries available to all 
is very great. It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the resultant speedy interchange of new ideas. If we 
had no patents, or if through unsympathetic interpretation 
of patent laws by our courts popular confidence in the pro- 
tection accorded by patents should be shaken, we might 
expect new discoveries in industry to be signalized by 
the posting of new guards at the factory gates, and by 
the erection of higher fences around the plant. Progress 
would be slowed by the difference between the time it takes 
the rest of mankind to get the new idea from the patent 
office, as at present, and the time it would take to get the 
new idea through spies. As a layman it seems to me that 
there is even now a dangerous amount of cynicism on the 
part of small businessmen regarding the degree of protection 
available to them through patents. That impression is sup- 
ported by a quotation given me by your fellow-member, Mr. 
Orme, as coming from Judge Evan A. Evans of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. Judge 
Evans said, ““The record of the Supreme Court during the 
last five years (this was several years ago) indicates not 
only a decided trend but the raising of the standard of 
patentable novelties so high that few inventions or discoveries 
will meet the test. If this standard be maintained. .. . 
the circuit judges. will bow to the authority of the 
Supreme Court, even when they feel that its decisions are 
harsh and unfair to inventors and their inventions and dis- 
coveries.” , 

At a time when our very existence may depend on our 
making the next major scientific or industrial discoveries 
first, adoption of a course that would tend to retard inven- 
tions would seem to be the height of folly. Perhaps we 
are wiser as a race than as individuals. As individuals we 
ofttimes appear to ignore the importance of the running start 
given us in life’s race by the transmission to us of the dis- 
coveries of our predecessors and associate. Here in the East 
we take for granted the picturesque dry stone fences which 
surround our farms and divide them into fields. Those 
fences for the most part were built by men long since 
dead. We accept them now as part of the landscape, like 
the hills and streams. Yet to build them today would cost 
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in most cases more than the entire market value of the farm- 
land and buildings which they encompass. The intellectual 
contributions of others loom no less large in relation to our 
own present day intellectual capital. But while as individuals 
we may minimize or ignore what we owe to others in that 
way, attributing to ourselves an unwarranted superiority 
over our horse-and-buggy grandparents, we atone as a race 
for our sins of omission by honoring most highly those 
literary men and women whose writings of all kinds con- 
tribute to the improvement of the language by which ideas 
are transmitted from one generation and from one individual 
to another. Patents have a vital role to play in that respect. 
Under a properly enforced patent system there should be no 
such thing as a lost art. 

Conversely, a patent system which fails to give adequate 
protection to the inventor will serve neither to speed the 
interchange of new ideas nor to stimulate invention and the 
development of new industry. Here, it seems to me, is one 
case where half a loaf has little if any advantage over no 
bread at all. 

Probably you are thinking that these are fine theories 
but you are wondering how can they be proved. Unfortu- 
nately the matter is so important that we cannot afford to 
try it both ways, any more than two men arguing whether 
a fallen power line is charged or not can afford to settle 
the argument by touching it. In real life we must reach 
some decisions by logic, instead of by experimenting from 
all points of the compass, if we are to avoid wasting real lives. 

Logically it seems to me the case for a strong, well- 
enforced patent system is unassailable. We all agree that 
continued invention is essential to our survival. German 
experience reinforces my belief that no dictator, no govern- 
ment bureaucracy, no central scientific board can have the 
vision, breadth of mind, tolerance, patience, and courage, to 
permit and assist the infinitely varied research and experi- 
mentation which, when successful, leads to the almost un- 
imaginable wonders such as those which have transformed 
our lives in the last half century. If then, we need inven- 
tions, and if invention flourishes best under free enterprise, 
is it doubtful that it will flourish still better when the in- 
ventor is protected by the police power of the state against 
being robbed of his invention? Can anyone dispute that 
a system which provides for the prompt dissemination of 
the details of each new advance in science and technology 
will bring more rapid progress than a situation in which the 
inventor's only protection is to keep his discoveries secret ? 
Can it be challenged that new inventions, good or bad, are 
more likely to be given a real trial when investors in them 
are protected for a period of years in their rights to exploit 
the new product? 

The question sometimes arises, “How much should a 
man or a corporation be allowed to make out of a patent?” 


That question reminds me of one once directed to our 
tallest president. He was asked, “How long should a man’s 
legs be?” He replied that he thought they should be long 
enough to reach the ground. If we want from our prospec- 
tive inventors unlimited work and’ self-denial, the way to 
get it is to leave the way open to unlimited profits. I see 
no more reason for limiting the return on the successful 
invention than for limiting the profits from bringing in a 
wildcat oil well or discovering a new deposit of gold. 

Another question that occasionally occurs to a layman 
has to do with the possibility that patents may be held un- 
used in such a way as to retard progress. In exactly the 
same way, a vacant lot may be held unused in a growing 
city or potential farm land may be allowed to lie fallow 





when it might be producing food. To argue from such pos 
sible abuses that we should eliminate the patent system is 
to argue for burning down the house to get rid of the rats. 

No greater disservice could be done to the free enter- 
prise system than to convince the American people that 
property rights of any kind are distinct from human rights, 
and antagonistic to them. “Thou shalt not steal” has just 
as big a place in the Ten Commandments as “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Human rights without property rights are mean- 
ingless as has been demonstrated in the last 30 years in 
Russia. A blow at patents is a blow at private property 
just as surely as is a blow at private ownership of farms 
and factories. 

But will free enterprise be able to cope with the threat 
of a surprise attack of annihilation? Don’t the atomic 
scientists say there is no defense against the atom bomb? 

There are books not much more than a century old 
which prove scientifically that it is impossible for a heavier- 
than-air machine to fly. The argument that the problems 
of an atomic age can be solved only by abandoning incentives 
to private initiative in invention run counter to all of our 
experience. There is a real danger it seems to me that we 
may draw the wrong moral from our success in developing 
the atom bomb under government auspices. What the 
government did, at the inspired suggestion of Alexander 
Sachs, a non-physicist economist, was to gamble the funds 
that might have been saved by pre-pilot plant operation, 
thus in effect diving instead of wading into the new pool. 
In doing so the government mobilized the technical and 
intellectual resources developed under private enterprise, 
to speed the attack on a specific problem. The government 
was no more responsible for creating those technical and 
intellectual resources than it was for creating the men it 
mobilized in our fighting forces. Nothing could be more 
dangerous to our future, in my opinion, than to conclude 
from the success of the Manhattan project that the road to 
success in research in the future runs in the direction of 
governmental planning and financing of all research. Free- 
dom made us strong, and freedom will keep us strong, if 
we keep freedom. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and anyone 
who suggests the possibility of doing what the atomic scien- 
tists have declared to be impossible invites the comparison. 
When | was in college, however, one of my irreverent class- 
mates asked one day how many years | thought it would 
take for an immortal monkey left in a room with an im- 
perishable typewriter and an unlimited supply of paper to 
tap out the Bible by sheer chance. At first it seemed to me 
the answer must be several times infinity, but in later years 
I have come to wonder whether my skeptical classmate did 
not lack imagination, rather than have too much of it. If 
we believe in Darwin’s theory of evolution, the actuality is 
for more remarkable than the hypothetical situation my 
classmate suggested. For the actuality, scientists now would 
have us believe, is not that the monkey tapped out the Bible 
by accident, but rather that out of infinite experimentation 
the world evolved first monkeys and then man who in- 
vented the typewriter and wrote the Bible not by accident 
but on purpose. In such a world it is dangerous to have 
too little faith. 

We conclude where we began—on notice that our country 
is threatened as never before. But instead of fleeing abroad, 
our salvation lies, it seems to me, in fighting to preserve 
here at home the ways of life that thus far have given each 
of us free men the strength of ten. In that fight your 
sector of the front is vital. 
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Tomorrow’s 


HIRTY years ago at Wyoming Seminary | delivered 
a student oration. I was competing with Ike Davis— 
and he defeated me. As a consolation prize my father 
gave me a gun. | do not mean to suggest that back yonder 
there was any connection between losing a debate and get- 
ting a gun—but in the light of world affairs today it could 
be called significant. 

I lost in that speaking contest, but maybe something can 
be salvaged from it 30 years later. The title of my oration 
was The Power Behind the Throne. It was a study of 
Gregory Rasputin, evil monk who ruled Russia under the 
Czar at the time of World War I. Rasputin not only ran 
the established church of Russia but also determined his 
country’s foreign policy. 

‘The oration showed, as I recall, that 30 years ago Russia 
was having trouble at home with her immortal soul, and 
abroad was feared by her neighbors. 

And that’s a sentence that time has stood still on for 
30 years. The dictator of World War I wears a new name 
in 1948, but the Russia that he rules is unchanged. 





hot 


: The subject of my oration 30 years ago was suggested" by 
} the late Professor Trebilcox, head of the seminary’s English 
} department. 

q And I in turn suggest today: 


‘That when nations’ relations wear an uncompromising 
face steadfastly for 30 years the foreign situation at any 
particular moment may not be as critical as our public 
spokesmen and our private fears would lead us to believe. 
Where is the danger of being caught by surprise and over- 
whelmed when the nature of our antagonist is clearly dis- 
closed ? 
































On the other hand, thoughtful men reject as a safe human 
goal that one of the late President Roosevelt’s four freedoms 
which he called freedom from fear. I should say that the 
safety of our country today, the safety of the world, the 
safety of every individual in his role as a liberty-loving citi- 
zen, absolutely depends on our capacity for fear. 

For when men are afraid, compulsion is upon them to 
be alert, courageous, and resourceful. 

Never before in all history has so much depended on 
men’s thorough understanding of the unique nature of this 
Republic. The danger that threatens us from abroad is 
less to be feared, because it is a known quantity, than the 
danger that threatens us from within—for the internal 
threat to our free institutions and republican form of govern- 
ment is as powerful and real as the willful desires of mil- 
lions of men. All that Americans need to do to turn this 
vague internal threat into a grim reality is to resolve to 
quit working together and begin working separately. Thus 
do nations fly apart, substituting for present power and 
wealth and freedom that ancient weakness, poverty and 
slavery from which our civilization slowly climbed through 
painful ages. 

The quality of American Government is unique among all 
nations and all ages. But, as John C. Calhoun said of 
liberty, it may be harder to preserve than it was to obtain. 

Our country has come a long way—from primitive wilder- 
ness to the richest and most powerful nation in history— 
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but not because of any special genius in the American people, 
either today or yesterday. 

Rather, it was due to the accident of a few great minds 
in colonial times hitting upon a scheme of government that 
had never been tried before. It was a government in which 
the people elected a Congress to make the law, elected a 
President to enforce the law—but established above both of 
them a Constitution and a Supreme Court to interpret the 
law. 

This was the original government that permitted America 
to grow great, rich in peace, powerful in war—because there 
was harmony and stability. When the people fell momentar- 
ily into error, or the Congress or the President made a mis- 
take, the error was caught by a nonpolitical Supreme Court, 
impartially interpreting the basic law of the land to an angry 
or hasty Congress—or people. 

But if America should fall upon evil times it will be due 
to the people’s own error in destroying by legalized force 
the sacred altar of self-government that was accidentally 
disclosed to their forefathers. 


If the prestige and power of the United States Supreme 
Court as interpreter of the Constitution and check on popu- 
lar government is ever destroyed you should pause to con- 
sider this fact: 

We would no longer have our threefold form of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, judicial. We would have only 
the first two. That is to say, ours would no longer be the 
American form of government—but it would be the form of 
government that they have in France and Italy, where cab- 
inets change many times in a year, where the people are at 
each others’ throats, where many are hungry—and all are 
afraid. 

This is the inherent danger confronting every nation ruled 
by its citizens, where responsibility is spread among millions 
instead of being lodged in a monarch or a dictator—and an 
especially real danger for Americans because our republic 
superficially resembles popular government in certain other 
countries and therefore the significance of basic change in 
our constitutional form might escape attention until disaster 
was upon us. 

Fundamentally, ours is a Government of the majority, 
with constitutional protection for minorities. 

What is going on in America today is an attempt to 
reverse this fundamental aim—to substitute for a true major- 
ity a combination of minorities, each with their special ax 
to grind; and to substitute for our ancient guaranty of lib- 
erty for all a series of force bills extending Government 
police powers just as they have been extended in every 
nation unless stopped by an informed and watchful people. 

Specific examples of what I am talking about are two 
force bills on the current political scene. One is the Mundt- 
Nixon bill in Congress to outlaw the Communist Party. 
It is proposed in free America to establish political labels 
under which individual citizens can be prosecuted for what 
they think rather than what they do. This is proposed in the 
name of democracy, notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States has always had laws to punish treason, and the further 
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fact that laws to punish dangerous thoughts are generally 
associated with dictatorships rather than democracies. 

The second example of proposed force bills is President 
Truman’s so-called civil rights program, which would take 
the Federal Government into local elections, local courts, 
and even into private homes, in the South, under the pretext 
of obtaining votes for Negroes, ending the crime of lynching, 
and breaking up the practice of segregating whites and 
Negroes. I am a Northerner who has lived in the South 
for 25 years. You must believe me when I say that the 
goals of such force bills are more or less the same goals 
sought by Southerners themselves—but voluntarily, not by 
compulsion. After all, we already have laws to punish 
murder; the courts are taking care of the voting question; 
and segregation is a social rather than a legal matter, and 
is as apt to occur in the North as it is in the South. 

I cite the foregoing examples of force bills not as a par- 
tisan spokesman for the South but as a reminder that Ameri- 
cans are guilty in our times of thinking that law will make 
better men than the homes and schools and churches of the 
Nation have been able to do. 


Our Nation was founded on the gospel that there is no 
substitute for a good man, and Government should keep its 
hands off him. Therefore the founding fathers said that that 
government was best which governed least. 

And once we lose that faith, looking back to the European 
continent for lessons in how to make men by law rather 
than by home training, church teaching, and education, then 
we will in effect have returned to that sad continent from 
which our forefathers fled—and the United States will have 
become just another chapter in the long history of nations 
that rose from humble beginnings to wealth and power and 
then slipped back into the ashes of oblivion. 

Do I sound like a prophet of doom? But in my own 
lifetime, in the relatively few years since leaving these ivied 
halls, I have seen Europe change from a rich and teeming 
and free continent to a land bankrupt of human liberty as 
well as pocketbooks. Her institutions went down, and with 
them the liberty of her people—and you can’t charge it all 
to the toll of war. Something basic in the lives of freemen 
was lost to the people of Europe. France, modern home of 
liberty and sponsor of our own revolution, was so divided in 
the 1930’s that each Frenchman followed his own particular 
“ism” and none would fight for France when the enemy 
came knocking at her gates in World War II. 

But against this stands in bold relief the heroic picture 
of another democracy, little Switzerland, which, surrounded 
by a dictatorship and the world’s greatest army, resolutely 
fortified the Alps and told the Germans to come on—the 
Swiss would defend their country or die in the attempt. 

To explain such faith, courage and resourcefulness you 
need to look into the hearts of the Swiss people. They knew 
their own country. They knew that however little they 
might have it was more than some other countries enjoy. 
And they had good homes and churches and schools to 
furnish a leadership which constantly preached Switzerland 
to the Swiss, interpreted government to its people, and kept 
together one mighty atom of a nation when all the world 
seemed to be sweeping toward destruction. 

Such an example will do for our own people, and we 
need it—for what America faces tomorrow is no holiday. 

We have a troubled world abroad; and at home our 
people, harassed by inflation, are divided in quarrels over 
what constitutes a fair share of the national economy. It 
might help all of us to know how well off we are by com- 
parison with some of the rest of the world. I was struck 








by this paragraph from the Atlantic Report on the Mid- 
dle East this past January: 

‘One-half of 1 per cent of the population owns one-third 
of the land. Under an antiquated system of land tenure, the 
Arab peasantry is chronically in debt to usurers and absentee 
landlords; interest rates frequently range from 50 to 200 
per cent. The average annual income of an Iraqi peasant 
family before the war was $35. Children 6 years old are 
employed in the cotton-gin plant of the Banque Misr of 
Egypt for a daily wage of 15 cents. The Syrian agricultural 
worker is paid even less. Iraq, once the seat of a flowering 
civilization, now cultivates only 20 per cent of its arable 
land; Syria only 35 per cent. Slavery is recognized by law 
in Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, which was recently ad- 
mitted to the United Nations.” 

There is a disposition by an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans, when they read reports like this, to suggest that our 
country do something about it. But a more fully informed 
person might seize the illustration and use it as a warning 
to unify our own country, to harbor our own resources, and 
prepare against the evil day when trouble will come to our 
own doorstep. 

There is a section of informed opinion in America which 
holds that there is no sure peace for the world regardless of 
the United Nations, regardless of what Russia, Britain, and 
the United States may work out among themselves—because 
of factors that aren’t concerned with politics at all. I will 
give you a sample of this opinion. 

William Vogt, Chief of the Conservation Section of the 
Pan American Union, wrote in the Saturday Evening Post 
for May 12, 1945, an article “Hunger at the Peace Table,” 
which said in part: 

“The great Guatemalan civilization of the Mayas is 
thought to have been wiped out by soil erosion and exhaus- 
tion; their modern descendants are plodding down the same 
road. 

“The grim catalog could be extended to include virtually 
every country in the Western Hemisphere, southern and 
eastern Europe, most of civilized Asia and Africa, and 
Australia. The earth is constantly cutting its dividends. 

“At the same time, demands for the fruits of the earth 
are increasing. Except for countries overwhelmed by war, 
where the trend has been temporarily reversed, populations 
are mounting nearly everywhere. * * 

“Agitators, both internal and foreign, are making use 
of hunger, and the winds that whip about tottering govern- 
ments are shaking the good-neighbor policy to the core. It’s 
hard to reason with a starving man. * * * 

“It is relatively easy, in most countries, to secure funds 
to keep more people alive—to build up populations. To in- 
sure those populations against starvation is something else 
again. During the war, our own Government spent, abroad, 
tens of millions of dollars on public health. Our conserva- 
tion expenditures in those same areas—apart from a few 
shot-in-the-arm scholarships—have been less than 1 percent 
of these amounts. * * * 

“Perhaps we can visualize the situation if we think of 
two trains. One of them represents world population; the 
other, natural resources. They are running toward each 
other—on the same track. What is going to happen when 
they meet? What is being done to keep them from meeting? 

“A Guatemalan Indian—whom I had shown the meaning 
of the gullies through the corn and wheat fields—and the 
chocolate color of the river—said, ‘Why, my country is a 
New Atlantis. It is disappearing beneath the ocean.’ 
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‘There is, as yet, no indication that that New Atlantis is 
to have equal representation at the peace tables with the 
Big Four. Yet it is at least their equal in power. As a 
potential cause of wars, it is far more dangerous than could 
be even an unchastened Germany. Unless something is done 
to limit the size of this New Atlantis, its invasion of the 
land of other nations—even of the Big Four—is inevitable. 
‘To control it will require statesmanship of a higher order. 
Unless it is controlled there can be no peace.” 

But if an American looks out upon the rest of the world 
ind echoes that ancient lament, “I found no peace,” he can 
at least discharge to the best of his ability his duty to keep 
war away from his own country. I have here some notes, 
amounting to a young man’s confession, taken from the 
Saturday Evening Post article of May 19, 1945, by E. , 8 
Kahn, Jr. ‘This serviceman reports: 

“Some 9 or 10 years ago I was a member of a not un- 
duly disreputable group of young men who, standing in 
massed solemnity on a college campus, loudly took the Oxford 
pledge. By doing so, we committed ourselves with rather 
heady optimism to non-participation in any war.” 

The author, writing as a warrant officer then 3% years 
in service, continued: 

‘This war and our paradoxical attitude before it have 
taught us one vivid lesson: That it is extremely risky to 
leave the security of a modern nation at peace up to those 
who live in it. A nation must inherit its security from the 


generation that has seen that security jeopardized. It will 
be no more possible to convince a young man in 1965 that 
the prevention of war is a personal concern of his—assum 
ing that he is at peace by then—by describing to him the 
historical nature of war, than it is possible today to con- 
vince his mother of the toughness of the life of an infantry- 
man in the front lines by showing her a few hundred feet 
of newsreel films. * * * That is why I, who not so long 
ago regarded universal military training as a reactionary 
absurdity, think that it is essential for us to put such a 
program into effect right now, before we start to forget 
agan. * © © 

“| have just had something over 344 of my presumably 
better years taken away—and I do not feel that my future, 
such as it may be, has been sabotaged by this interlude. 
I think that I shall be fortunate if I have any future, and 
that | am lucky to be alive now, and that there are too 
many Americans who are insufficiently grateful for their own 
similar good fortune.” 

And this soldier’s note makes a good ending. 

Neither war nor panic nor political division surprises an 
American familiar with his country’s history. 

And if, on scanning the horizon we fail to find immedi- 
ately some bright tomorrow, why, tomorrow measured in 
terms of history is just another day. America is a land 
where the people meet and solve their country’s problems— 
and we'll never be lost as long as we work on it. 


U.S. Information Program 


BASIC UNDERLYING THEME MUST BE TRUTH 
By GEORGE V. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
Delivered at the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass., June 29, 1948 


BELIEVE it would be useful, at the outset, to point 

out what is to be included in the subject for our dis- 

cussion tonight, and what is excluded. We are con- 
cerned this evening with the efforts of the United States 
Government, acting through the Department of State, to 
send information abroad regarding the policies of the 
\merican Government and the way of life, the political 
principles, and the aspirations of the American people. 

The Department does this through such methods of dis- 
seminating information as are available, notably through 
public speeches, newspapers, magazines, books, films, and 
the radio. These are referred to in the trade as “‘mass 
media of information.” 

The Department of State also has a responsibility for 
informing the dmerican public of the foreign policy aims 
of the U. S. Government, but activity in this field is a 
domestic operation. Since you are concerned at this meeting 
with foreign affairs, |. shall limit my discussion to the for- 
eign information field. 

We are frequently asked in the Department to state the 
aims of our foreign information program. The answer, | 
believe, is not difficult to formulate. Our information pro- 
gram is nothing more, nor less, than an instrument—one of 
the instruments—in achieving the foreign policy of the 
United States. That policy has today one paramount aim, 
the preservation of democracy, as we understand and have 
always used the term. We seek the preservation of democ- 
racy in the United States and assist the free peoples of the 
world in preserving their liberties. We hope that in due 





course other peoples who have lost their liberties will be 
able to regain them. 


The information program is but one of the implements 
we employ in our efforts to achieve our great foreign-policy 
objective. I would by no means claim that it is our most 
important implement. Our financial and economic efforts 
to assist in the economic recovery of Europe are perhaps 
our outstanding implementation of foreign policy today. 
What we are remains more important than what we say 
we are. Doing is more important than saying, or promising, 
or boasting. Indeed, so true is this doctrine that we waste 
our energy, Our manpower, and our resources if we say any- 
thing at all, in our information program except what we 
are, or what we do, or what we genuinely expect or hope 
to do. 


I have frequently tried to assess why it was that Nazi 
Germany, the country which devoted more time and effort 
and money than any other nation to the work of informa- 
tion, or propaganda if you wish, had so little propaganda 
Herr Goebbels, the outstanding protagonist of the 
propaganda technique, succeeded, during the recent war, in 
achieving perhaps the greatest single success, as far as gain- 
ing a large listener audience is conceived, when he put Lord 
Haw Haw on Radio Berlin. Many of you will recall the 
eagerness with which Americans tuned their shortwave dials 
during the war, trying to hear what Haw Haw had to say. 
During the worst days of the bombing of Britain, residents 
of London still tuned their dials to listen to him. There is 
no doubt that Goebbels succeeded in getting a great and 


success. 
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eager listening audience. The Japanese achieved the same 
sort of success in the Pacific, with a girl called “Tokyo 
Rose.”” Qur soldiers sat in foxholes in Guadalcanal and 
Guam, scanning their watches to be certain to hear her 
daily transmissions. If the task of a propagandist is to get 
listeners, the Nazis and Japanese scored tremendous suc- 
cesses. 

But no one has produced any evidence that Haw Haw 
made the British military or civilian population fight one 
whit less hard through six years of war. Nor did the bland- 
ishments of Tokyo Rose have any harmful effect on the 
fighting spirit of our Marines at Tinian. Quite the con- 
trary. The German and Japanese propagandists only suc- 
ceeded in increasing our determination. Their money and 
effort were worse than thrown away. 

Why did they not succeed? I have asked myself this ques- 
tion often during the past three months, since I began con- 
sidering this subject. The answer, I believe, is relatively 
simple. The Japanese and Nazis failed because they did not 
tell the truth. They told a few truths, yes, regarding bomb- 
ing targets and rail objectives—enough to give a similarity 
of truth and to attract listeners, but the basic underlying 
theme of their broadcasts was not truth, and our listeners 
marked it down as easily recognizable propaganda. 

Americans have always felt, rather instinctively, that 
the best way to conduct an information program is to tell 
the truth, and only the truth; but I had not realized until 
going into the question, just why this is so. I am fully con- 
vinced that if our information program is not based on truth, 
we had better close down all our broadcasts and call home 
all our press attachés from our Embassies abroad. 

The primary advantage we have over the propaganda 
efforts of totalitarian states today is the fact that we Ameri- 
cans are not obliged to present ourselves to the world as 
models of perfection. The U. S. has so many virtues to over- 
come its shortcomings that we need not fear the effect of 
our being truly known abroad. 

Totalitarian propagandists must picture their country as 
a paradise on earth, where everything is perfect, and must 
proclaim that everything in democratic countries is wicked 
and debased. 

In our information activity, we must present our civili- 
zation in its true color if we are to be effective. That color 
is gray—not lily-white. We have the enormous advantage 
in our information program that we are willing to admit 
our imperfections and to tell the truth as nearly as we can 
ascertain it. 

If, however, those in the State Department and else- 
where who are in charge of our information work should 
ever become subject to the daily fear that they might say 
something objectionable to some official, or suppress un- 
pleasant facts for fear of losing their jobs, the result would 
eventually be that we would water down our scripts until 
American broadcasts would become merely the counterparts 
of that of the totalitarian propaganda: America would be 
presented to the world as the home only of sweetness and 
light. And the world would be no more convinced by our 
broadcasts than they are by totalitarian efforts. 

I do not pretend that the truth is any easier to ascertain 
today than it was in the days of Jesting Pilate. But we 
must be motivated always by the effort to find it out, and 
to state it clearly and boldly as nearly as we can. 

As many of you may know, the formalized effort of 
Governments to influence people outside their borders 
through organized information or propaganda programs is 
a relatively recent development. The first scheduled short- 
wave broadcasts in a foreign language by any Government, 
for example, was inaugurated by the Nazis in 1936, I be- 


lieve, when Herr Goebbels put on a Russian-language pro- 
gram beamed to the U. S. S. R. (Private American broad- 
casters began broadcasting in Spanish to Latin America as 
early as 1929, but entirely as a commercial venture with- 
out Government sponsorship. ) 

The British Broadcasting System inaugurated its foreign- 
language broadcasts in 1938, as I recall, using at first Ger- 
man, Russian and French. Radio Moscow began to speak 
in German, French, English and other languages about the 
same time. + 

The American Government's entry into the foreign in- 
formation field came in 1942, as a result of the war. Two 
independent agencies of the Government in Washington 
were given the responsibility for this program. These were 
the office of Inter-American Affairs under Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, for Latin America, and the Office of War In- 
formation, under Mr. Elmer Davis, for the remainder of 
the world. 

At the close of the war, in the fall of 1945, these two 
agencies were transferred to the Department of State, and 
that Department found itself charged, for the first time, 
with responsibility for our foreign information program. 
The primary job at the start was a liquidating operation. 
My predecessor, Mr. William Benton, had the task, for 
example, of reducing the 13,000 employees in OWI by 
ninety per cent. 

There was considerable doubt in the minds of Congress, 
private information media officials and others, concerning 
the propriety of the U. S. Government’s continuing in the 
information field during peace-time. Most people hoped 
that since Nazi Germany, the Government which had per- 
verted information to propaganda purposes, had been de- 
feated, the victorious Allies would continue to associate 
harmoniously in peace as they had in war, through the 
newly-formed United Nations. It was hoped that misun- 
derstandings and misrepresentations of motives among na- 
tions would be reduced to a point where no official informa- 
tion program by the U. S. would be required. Publishers 
of American newspapers, magazines and books, and officials 
of American radio networks and motion picture studios 
felt they could do a better job than the Government in 
telling the American story abroad. 

Debate on the subject was at its height in the summer 
of 1947, when many members of the U. S. Congress visited 
Europe and the Near East. They were amazed at the 
extent of misunderstanding and wilful misrepresentation of 
the U. S. which they found abroad. They returned to en- 
act legislation, known as the Smith-Mundt Act, signed 
January 27, 1948, providing for an official foreign informa- 
tion program as an integral part of the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. 

It is under this Act that we now operate. Our informa- 
tion work is conducted primarily through three divisions, 
handling radio, press and motion pictures. We also dis- 
seminate information abroad through 50 U. S. Govern- 
ment libraries. These libraries are considered primarily as 
educational institutions and are administered under our 
separate educational program, but the American news- 
papers and periodicals displayed on our library tables abroad 
are predominantly informational in character. (There is 
considerable question whether educational and informational 
work can be sharply delineated.) Someone has characterized 
our entire information program as “adult education.” 

The most conspicuous of our official information aetivi- 
ties, as far as the American public is concerned, has always 
been the shortwave radio programs beamed abroad, known 
as the “Voice of America.” 

Much has been heard recently of the Congressional in- 
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vestigations of the “Voice of America.” I do not propose 
to dwell on this subject tonight, except to say that I re- 
gard the investigations as having served as a highly salutary 
purpose. They have clarified the atmosphere and have 
brought to light misunderstandings- regarding responsibility 
and laxness in supervision which ought not to have been 
allowed to continue. I may add that I have often thought, 
during these recent Congressional hearings, of the opinion 
expressed, I believe, by Lord Bryce in his monumental 
study of the American commonwealth, that the single most 
important contribution made by the American Government 
to political science has been the Congressional investigation. 
This thought has sustained me through many days of such 
investigations during the past three weeks. 

I wish to refer at this time, however, to another voice, 
which I would like to call the Voice of Democracy. I do 
not have in mind any radio program, either domestic or 
foreign. I refer to the Voice, or the synthesis of the voices, 
of all mankind throughout the world, who believe in the 
principles of individual freedom and human liberty. 

This Voice should find its principal outlet in the various 
organs and independent agencies of the United Nations. 
The American people regard the United Nations as having 
been founded on the principles: of democracy as we under- 
stand the term. Woven through the warp and woof of 
UN and all of its constituent parts, notably in the Charter 
of UNESCO, is the concept that the human mind and 
spirit should be free from the chains of repressive govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most frequently discussed of the many hu- 
man rights and aspirations, is the freedom of speech. (And 
now we have added to that, in the United States, not only 
the right to speak, but also the right to speak loudly, since 
the Supreme Court upheld the right, in principle, of a re- 
ligious group to use mechanical loud speakers in the propa- 
gation of its faith.) 

A companion piece to the right of man to speak freely is 
the equal right of an individual to listen, in this modern 
age of radio communication. To this we must also list, as 
David Sarnoff has pointed out, the freedom to Jook, in these 
growing days of television. 

Membership in the United Nations carries with it an 
obligation on the part of every member government to per- 
mit its citizens the full right to speak and the right to read 
and to listen and to look at news and ideas depicted in the 
press, radio, and all other information media without re- 
gard to national boundaries. Only in this way can the 
voice of the world’s people, the Voice of Democracy, be 
created. 

The Secretariat of the United Nations has conceived an 
excellent plan for a greatly increased information program, 
to disseminate knowledge of the activities of UN through 
press, radio, and pictures. This is an excellent project, and 
the facilities of the American Government, especially in the 
field of shortwave radio broadcasting, will be made avail- 
able to UN to the maximum feasible extent, to assist in 
this most desirable project. But the official Voice of the 
United Nations is not what I have in mind. The Voice of 
Democracy today is the combined expression of every news- 
paper and every radio program, every public speaker and 
private discussio. group, in the United States and in every 
other nation in the world where man is free to make his 
opinions heard. Anyone at Lake Success who speaks on be- 
half of genuine democracy is a part of that voice. 

The struggle in the world today, as President Truman 
has recently indicated, is not a struggle between two power- 
ful nations. It is a struggle between two concepts or ideas. 
I do not hesitate to place it on the level of a struggle be- 


tween good and evil, the good represented by human liberty 
and the evil by the totalitarian police state. 


My experience in Iran during the past two years has 
caused me to visualize this conflict more clearly than I had 
before. Some of my Iranian friends who did not under- 
stand the nature of the conflict were quite frank in saying 
to me, “Why must Iran, a relatively small and weak coun- 
try, continue to be involved, against its will, in great-power 
struggles? Why can’t we be left alone, to live our own 
lives without disturbing or being disturbed by anyone? As 
for the quarrel between the U. S. and U. S. S. R., a plague 
on both your houses!” 


If the contest in the world today were merely another 
contest between two opposing imperialisms, one could sym- 
pathize fully with this attitude. But it is mot such a strug- 
gle. 1 make that declaration flatly and bluntly, despite cer- 
tain groups, even in the United States, who regard the 
present world difficulties in very much the same light as 
did my Iranian friends to whom I have referred. 


In the struggle between the Voice of Democracy and the 
Voice of Totalitarianism, every human being in the world 
has an equal stake. There are those who promote Fascism 
and Communism on both sides of the Iron Curtain, and 
those on both sides who are devoted to freedom and liberty. 
Every individual in the world has a choice to make. Liberty 
is challenged today on a scale never approached in modern 
times. This struggle of ideas will not go away and leave 
Iran alone, nor will it by-pass any other nook and cranny 
of the globe where there are human beings, motivated by 
human desires and aspirations. There can be no neutrals in 
such a struggle, whether the contest is within a single 
village, a nation, or the world. 

The Voice of America is and must remain a part of the 
Voice of Democracy. We must strive, in every possible 
way, to sustain what our experience, and world experience, 
has shown to be the best system of government and of 
society yet devised—the system which protects the individual 
against the repression of his human liberties by the state. 

It is wicked for individuals or groups inside the United 
States or any other democratic country to utilize the free- 
doms of democracy in order to agitate for a system of gov- 
ernment which offers spurious panaceas of equality, but 
which would immediately eliminate all such freedoms as 
soon as it came to power. How shallow it is for certain 
American citizens to visit the Soviet Union and return to 
this country puffed up with the fact that they were re- 
ceived on a basis of racial or social equality in the U.S.S.R. 
I saw the same thing happen to tribesmen in the Middle 
East. 

It is true that Uzbeks and Tajiks and Tartars have the 
same rights in Moscow as the Russians and Ukrainians and 
Georgians—the equal privilege of voting and speaking ex- 
actly as they are told and of going to Siberia if they breathe 
a word of criticism of the regime. It is true that democ- 
racies have not yet achieved all the equalities to which they 
aspire, but their vision is not clouded by any false belief 
that the security of the prison or the equality of the animal 
is the answer. 

The U. S. Information program must make these and 
other facts clear. At the same time, we must guard con- 
stantly, in our fight against the communist brand of totali- 
tarianism, which is most dangerously active at the moment, 
against the tendency to get in bed with the fascist type. 
We must “play it straight down the middle,” devoting 
every ounce of our energies to the preservation of the hu- 
man personality and the steady advancement towards the 
achievement of our goals through democratic processes. 
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